











In this issue... 


Grain Transportation 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has surveyed the origins and destinations 
of grains for a key period, with the pur- 
pose in mind of compiling information 
on usage of competing methods of trans- 
portation—and some of the figures are 
an eye opener. 
By R. C. Haldeman 
® & ® 


Rail Rate Structures 


Although the railroads are attempt- 
ing to update their freight rate structures 
on grains, with an eye to recapturing 
some of the business lost to other meth- 
ods of transportation, the task is proving 
complex and difficult. 

By C. J. Lessing 
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. and travel we do! Night and day our bulk They like the other advantages, too, such as: 
flour trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s “Bakery Proved” Flours to pro- 
gressive bakers all across the country. 


e Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

The big reason is that more and more bakers e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
are recognizing the economy, convenience an~ For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
dependable uniformity of ‘‘Bakery Proved” !” bulk, contact your International representative. 


Flours in bulk. When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


wine Mnternational 


® MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


"Bakery Proved''® 
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Blood Tranfusion 
Governors’ Aim 


WASHINGTON—Sensing the de- 
cline and fall of Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, as the 
reins of government inexorably 
pass from President Eisenhower to 
either a Republican or Democratic 
successor, a group of 10 Democrat- 
ic state governors has banded to- 
gether to provide a “blood bank” 
for the badly shattered farm bloc. 
The shattering has been brought 
about by Mr. Benson’s farm pro- 
gram. 


On the surface it appears that the 
governors are attempting to revive 
the corpse of the farm bloc through 
a new politically-inspired farm pro- 
gram rising from the ashes of guar- 
anteed high price supports which 
found their origin in a war-dominated 
economy. Motivating the plan was 
an all-out drive by the nation’s farm- 
ers to prevent a destructive fall in 
commodity prices Once the war was 
ended. 

The old farm bloc, consisting of 
the big commodity groupings—wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco persuaded 
Congress that since high price sup- 
ports during the war had been a good 
thing, there was reason to believe 
that maintenance of them would be 
equally good. And no farm belt poli- 
tician dared to propose any lowering 
of the supports. 


Will Support Poage Bill 

Now the state governors of an 
cpposite political faith to the pre- 
sent administration have found an 
opportunity to revive the old farm 
bloc concept. They propose to appear 
in Washington in support of a farm 
bill introduced by Rep. W. R. Poage 
(D., Texas) which has political syrup 
for the old farm bloc commodity 
groups. It also incorporates the pro- 
duction payment plan for former 
secretary of agriculture Charles F. 
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Democrats Plan Farm Bloc Revival; 
Non Political Team Recommended 


The writer of these two com- 
mentaries on the farm problem is 
John Cipperly, veteran Northwest- 
ern Miller correspondent in the 
nation's capital. 


BBAPP PIII 


Brannan in certain instances. 

The administration is opposed to 
the Poage bill and it is unlikely, even 
if it were passed by the House, that 
the Senate would approve it. Or that 
it would receive presidential approv- 
al or even be passed over the inevit- 
able veto. 

This week a _ responsible trade 
economist told The Northwestern 
Miller that the farm problem begged 
of any solution within the framework 
of politics and what now pends be- 
fore Congress smells heavily of pol- 
itical appeal. The major incentive 
appears to be a little bit of the best 
of all previous programs, aimed at 
a new cohesion of the farm bloc 
groups. That cohesion was broken up 
into a splintered group of discour- 
aged stragglers by the _ stubborn 
forthrightness of Mr. Benson. 

It is seen here as too highly opti- 
mistic that even this broad spread 
of farm state governors has the cap- 
acity to stem the tide which Mr. 
Benson has loosed, particularly since 
they come forth with nothing new. 
They merely present a composite pic- 
ture of the best features of all pre- 
vious programs which of themselves 
have already lost their utility. 

But in one respect it seems that 
the acutely adroit Democratic gov- 
ernors have found a political scent 
around which they may make a re- 
newed run to retain Democratic con- 
trol in the farm belt states. 

They appropriately sense that the 
trends within the administration in- 
dicate that by mid-year the Benson 
influences at the U.S. Department of 

(Turn to GOVERNORS, page 29) 





Criticism of Food-Drug Activities 


Voiced During GFDNA Sessions 


By GEORGE L. GATES 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


KANSAS CITY—tThe controversial 
Delaney clause of the food additives 
amendment and certain regulatory 
activities of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration were sharply criticized 
here by a former assistant secretary 
of agriculture, Dr. Earl Butz, dean 
of agriculture at Purdue University. 

Dr. Butz, who spoke at the open- 
ing formal session of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association 
convention March 7, declared that the 
“zero tolerance” feature of the De- 
laney section of the law is incon- 
sistent with generally accepted prac- 
tice throughout nearly all phases of 
our way of living, and it needs 
amendment. 

Referring to “sensational” regula- 
tory action taken against cranberries 
and hormone-implanted chicken, Dr. 
Butz said, “Needless damage has been 
done to important agricultural en- 
terprises, if not to the whole food 
industry. Millions of consumers have 
drawn the inference that some food 


producers and processors are “kind 
of a culprit,” trying to pull a fast 
one on consumers. 

“This attitude often reflects un- 
favorably on the whole food indus- 
try, when as a matter of fact, con- 
sumers should be eternally grateful 
for the tremendous job our food in- 
dustry is doing in placing before them 
an adequate and varied supply of 
wholesome foods at ever-declining 
relative costs.” 


Tolerance Described 


The speaker described how the 
“zero tolerance’ requirements of the 
Delaney clause tend to thwart ag- 
ricultural research and_ thereby 
threaten the basic strength of the 
entire economy. 


“In our contemporary society, we 
should encourage research and in- 
novation by every possible means— 
never discourage it,” he declared. 
“The whole American society is built 
upon the cornerstone of a productive 
and highly efficient agriculture.” He 

(Turn to GFDNA, page 29) 


Cipperly Suggests 
Non Partisan Team 


WASHINGTON—Richard Nixon, 
as probable Republican nominee 
for President, might spring a Stra- 
tegic surprise on the country and 
profit his party at the same time, 
by reviving the non partisan ap- 
proach to the national farm prob- 
lem. He could do this by introduc- 
ing a body of true farm experts 
and agricultural economists, with 
previous reputations for political 
“savvy,” as his team in the event 
of his election to the pres:dency. 
And he would aid in a fair solution 
of the farm problem at the same 
time, all electoral advantage aside. 


Fulfilling all the required quali- 
fications, in the opinion of this re- 
porter, is Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, now 
deputy director of the International 
Coopergtion Administration. He 
would make an excellent secretary 
of agriculture without political bias. 
To support him he should have a poli- 
tical advisory committee consisting 
of such topflight people as Sens. 
George Aiken of Vermont and Clin- 
ton P. Anderson of New Mexico. 
And such representatives as Jamie 
Whitten of Mississippi and Cliff Mc- 
Intire of Maine. 

Behind such an outstanding econ- 
omist as Dr. FitzGerald—who once 
received the endorsement of former 
President Herbert Hoover who call- 
ed him the world’s leading agricul- 
tural economist—should be recruited, 
without regard for party affiliation, 
such leading young men as George 
Mehren of the Giannini Foundation, 
University of California, and perhaps 
the salting of an old political hand 
like J. B. Hutson, formerly under 
secretary of agriculture, now in re- 
tirement, to assist the political ad- 
visory committee in tailoring new 
farm plans to gain congressional ap- 
proval without developing a cat and 
dog fight on the Hill. 


Industry Men Needed 


Also needed in such a non partisan 
concept would be the presence of 
top industry brain power such as 
H. E. “Mike” Sanford of Portland, 
formerly vice president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., whose knowledge 
of world trade would be a _ useful 
tool. Added must be the former Car- 
gill official, Julius Hendel and no 
such group could exclude M. W. 
Thatcher of the Farmers’ Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. Mr. Thatcher 
would provide balance to the group. 

For cotton, one could go a long 
way and look further to find a man 
better qualified than E. D. White, 
now food supply director of ICA who 
is nearing retirement age and who 
could be relied upon to provide im- 
partial competent judgment in that 
vital field. 


Solid Workers Available 


At the working levels of USDA, 
there is small need to worry about 
solid workmen who need only the 
stimulus of inspiration to renew their 
unselfish drive to make programs a 
success. To name but a few—Law- 
rence Meyers of the sugar branch; 
S. R. Smith of the fruit and vege- 
table branch; Hermon Miller of the 
poultry branch; Walter Sykes of the 
fats and oils section of the Foreign 

(Turn to CIPPERLY, page 29) 
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PAYMENTS—Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker has said “no' to the 
long-standing request from farmers 
in western Canada for deficiency 
(subsidy) payments on wheat, oats 
and barley 
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FREIGHT RATES—Clarification of 
the complex grain and grain prod- 
ucts freight rate structure is a long 
and arduous job; the present grain 
rate system which has grown large- 
ly in the postwar years has been 
described by some as "a monster" 
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RECOGNITION — The packaging 
department of the grocery products 
division of Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
has been given recognition for its 
enviable safety record 


Page 18 
TRANSPORTATION—A paper pre- 
sented at the Purdue Marketing 
Clinic on the interlocking, yet ag- 


gressively competitive, methods of 
transporting grain 
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INDEX—An index of the contents 
of The Miller for February, 1960 


Page 24 
ROLLER MILLS — Care, proper 


maintenance and technical ‘‘know- 
how'’ are necessary to keep roller 
mills in tip-top running order; a 
technical article 


Page la 
IMPACT DISINTEGRATION—There 
are two essential types of machines 
used in impact disintegration: They 


are the impact mill and the baffle 
plate mill; a technical article 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 
creasing array of new products, ma- 
chinery, equipment, ideas and de- 
vices is being offered to the flour 
milling and grain industries every 


day. A coupon is attached for easy 
detaching and mailing 
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Farming and the Bankers 


A MIDST THE MOUNTAINOUS surplus of 


words which make up the current contro- 
versy surrounding the farm problem, one impor- 
tant segment of the country’s economy appears to 
be virtually ignored by those who consider they 
have the right and authority to speak. That seg- 
ment is the financial world—the banks and lend- 
ing institutions. 

And the financial world itself has had little 
to say on the subject—or perhaps it may be more 
correct to say, has had little to say for public 
consumption in words which can be understood by 
the average man-in-the-street, the taxpayer. 


For assuredly, the state of farming and 
the farmer is very much the concern of the 
financial institutions. And the financial in- 
stitutions are a vital and important part of 
the nation’s economy and their views are 
necessary in making an assessment of a sit- 
uation which is of concern to many people. 


The financial world is made up of many or- 
ganizations—the big banks in the east, in the 
maior cities and in the small rural areas. Then 
there are the mortgage companies and the savings 
banks, all of which have a stake in agriculture in 
one form or another. How do they stand in rela- 
tion to a program which seeks to reduce price 
supports, to take land out of production and to 
move farmers who allegedly work on an uneco- 
nomic basis into urban areas, there to find jobs 
away from agriculture? 

Such innovations as the conservation reserve 
program which removes whole farm units from 
production for a long contract period of years can 
be harmful to the banks and lending institutions. 
The removal of land, and the farming family on 
it, from the local market has about the same 
result as a decline in farm income. In fact, the 
conservation reserve program, as some bankers 
have declared, could be even more damaging to 
the financial organizations in the long run than 
a slow, gradual decline in farm income. 

It follows that the various measures propound- 
ed stand to reduce the income coming into a rural 
area. Subsequently, the incomes of the grocer, the 
hardware dealer, the hotelier and the theatre 
owner are reduced in like degree and the business 
of the banks and kindred organizations falls in 
concert. 


Recently, 10 Democratic governors from 
the farm belt states, steeped deep in agri- 
cultural problems, banded together in a 
political drive to restore cohesion to the old 
partisan farm bloc in Congress. At least, 
that is how the critics term it. 


While the conference, held in St. Paul, Minn., 
was politically motivated, it had a deeper signifi- 
cance than that. The governors, in addition to 
being astute politicians, are acutely aware of the 
financial problems facing their respective states 
as a result of the diminution in farm income, no 
matter for what reason. Their action in carrying 
to Congress an appeal for a new farm support 
program this year shows awareness of a financial 
problem more than anything else. As local busi- 
nesses show a decline in taxable income, the net 
take from state and local taxes will fall and the 
governors believe that the only way to protect 
their fiscal structures is to insure that farm in- 


come stays up. They cannot be blamed for this. 

Perhaps their campaign will fail of its own 
weight since the program they enunciate will 
meet the disapproval of Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, and any resulting legislation 
they draft, and help push through the House and 
Senate, would undoubtedly attract a White House 
veto. 

Yet behind them could be a latent force, silent 
but sympathetic, but nevertheless highly effective 
as a supporting agent for their thinking—the 
financial organizations of the country. 


There is a feeling that these financial 
groups represent a potent power quietly 
aiming at reversing the present farm ob- 
jectives of the Benson administration. This 
is a political year of major importance and 
it can be suspected that both parties will 
grasp the underlying significance of the 10- 
governor group action and rush to embrace 
changes which could win the financial inter- 
ests to their respective political banners. 
The Democrats have made a shrewd move 
already. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, the front running Republican presi- 
dential nominee, is as far apart as can be from 
the Bensonian theories and his thinking, too, may 
be leaning towards the need for maintaining 
farmers in the manner to which they have become 
accustomed. Any policy changes he makes must 
embrace actions which take into account the in- 
terests of the financial institutions. 


There is reason to believe that the banks and 
mortgage companies do not like the Benson phi- 
losophy any more than does the relatively large 
farmer who reaps a bounty in high price supports 
and who is reluctant to forego them, though he 
may admit privately that he could survive fairly 
well at the lower levels of price support which 
the Benson program would give him. 


But it is the small farmer who occasions 
the concern. If the attitude of the financial 
organizations is anti-Benson, it would rep- 
resent a rearguard economic struggle 
against the tide of swiftly changing farm 
production methods which indicates that 
there is no place for the so-called small, 
inefficient farmer. Yet the very place of the 
banks in the economic structure and the 
need for the services of finance make it 
imperative that their views are taken into 
account. And it is becoming urgently neces- 
sary that they voice their views. 


The farm communities are in a state of flux, 
but to allow the trend to go further may be very 
much against the interests of the financial people. 
And that could very well be the argument the 
Democratic governors are using in this instance. 


All official data continues to support Mr. Ben- 
son’s theory that the small farm units must even- 
tually fall by the wayside because they cannot 
keep pace with the more efficient, highly mechan- 
ized farms. These conditions are manifest in all 
types of agricultural production and the end result 
can only mean less diversified business and a low- 
er turnover for banks, particularly those at the 
grass roots level. 
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Freight Rate Rise 
For Great Lakes 
Ports Indicated 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Some of the ma- 
jor ocean shipping lines indicate that 
rates for freight shipments out of 
Great Lakes ports to Europe will rise 
10% this year. And there are indica- 
tions it will cost more to ship grain 
direct from Upper Lakes ports to 
Europe. 

As a result, Buffalo stands to re- 
gain some of its stature in the export 
grain business. 

More inquiries than ever before 
have been directed at shipping agents 
here concerning Buffalo’s port facili- 
ties and export and import plans. 

Similar indications of increased 
general cargo exports from other 
Lakes ports boost Buffalo’s hopes of 
recapturing its once prominent posi- 
tion as a transfer point for grain 
shipped via the Lakes and the rail- 
roads to the East Coast. 

This is because foreign-flag ships 
would rather carry more lucrative 
general cargo back to Europe than 
grain, thus leaving for Buffalo a 
greater share of the voluminous 
Lakes-rail grain trade it handled be- 
fore direct all-water hauls became 
possible via the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

The freight rate increase is expect- 
ed to follow patterns set this winter 
for ocean shipping out of Atlantic 
ports. Some early chartering of grain 
shipments shows increases of up to $1 
ton for that commodity over the 
best 1959 rates. The high early grain 
rates indicate the lines have greater 
hopes this year for other types of 
cargo. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Districts 3-6, 
AOM, Will Meet 
In Cleveland 


CLEVELAND — Ohio Valley Dis- 
trict No. 3 and Wolverine District 
No. 6, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, have scheduled a joint meeting 
for March 18-19 at the Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel in Cleveland. 

Events will start at 1:30 p.m. 
March 18 with a visit to the Inter- 
national Milling Co. mill in Cleve- 
land. Registration will begin at 6 p.m. 
and a reception will get under way at 
8 p.m. 

The meeting will be called to order 
at 9 a.m. March 19. The address of 
welcome will be given by Thomas 
Flahive, manager for International 
in Cleveland. “Changes and Additions 
to International Mill” will be dis- 
cussed by George Lewis, superin- 
tendent. Ralph Hartman, manager, 
education and development, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, will speak on ‘“Mo- 
tivating People for Growth.”’ A busi- 
ness meeting will conclude the morn- 
ing session. 

Following the luncheon, Donald 
Mennel, president, Mennel Milling 
Co., Fostoria, Ohio, will report on 
“Milling Development.” Marshall 
Carpenter, sales manager, Hegman, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will discuss the 
“UDY Protein Analyzer.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Miller Office Moved 


MINNEAPOLIS — The eastern 
states office of The Northwestern 
Miller is now located in Room 1101, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 
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RELIEF FLOUR 
BIDS ASKED 


* 


CINCINNATI—Harley E. Banks, 
director, Cincinnati office, has an- 
nounced that offers have been re- 
quested to supply 23,816,100 lb. flour 
and 9,148,850 Ib. corn meal for dona- 
tion through domestic outlets. Of the 
flour 20,322,300 lb. will be all purpose 
flour, 3,156,100 Ib. bread flour and 
337,000 lb. whole wheat flour. The 
corn meal may be either regular or 
degermed corn meal. Bids for flour 
and corn meal for domestic donation 
are due by 4:00 p.m. (EST) March 9, 
1960 for acceptance by 12:00 noon 
(EST) March 14, 1960. Additional 
information and copies of Supple- 
ments and Announcements may be 
obtained from the Cincinnati CSS Of- 
fice, 222 East Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. Offers are to be made 
to this office. 





David W. Rennie, 
Canadian Milling 


Veteran, Dies 


TORONTO — David W. Rennie, 
president of the King Milling Co., 
Ltd., of Sarnia, died March 1 at Sar- 
nia. 

Mr. Rennie, who was 89, had been 
active in the flour milling industry in 
Ontario for over 60 years, and until 
recently visited his office regularly. 
He was a member of the original 
board of directors of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn. when that group 
was organized in 1935. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Mills Fire 


BUFFALO, N.Y.— Fire caused an 
undetermined amount of damage in 
a large bin at the General Mills, Inc., 
plant at 54 S. Michigan Ave. Firemen 
said the fire originated in a bin on 
the sixth floor of the seven story 
brick mill. The fire was blamed on 
overheated cereal from a cooker. 
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Canadian Government Refuses 
Plea for Deficiency Payment 


OTTAWA — On March 4 the 
“Man in Ottawa” said “no”—and 
farmer leaders of all political col- 
ors in western Canada didn’t like 
it. A long-standing request from 
farmers in western Canada for de- 
ficiency (subsidy) payments on 
wheat, oats, and barley got a defi- 
nite “no” from Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker on that day 
when he spoke for 40 minutes on 
the subject. He offered no alterna- 
tive assistance, but said he would 
have more to say on the matter. 
He didn’t say when. 


It was a week short of one year 
that more than 1,000 farmers from 
western Canada marched on Cana- 
da’s capital in orderly fashion to 
really press their requests for de- 
ficiency payments. Previously it had 
been requested through small group 
representations. 

U.S. Case Cited 

The prime minister said: “We rec- 
ognize that certain grain farmers in 
western Canada require assistance 
but we are unable to accept the sug- 
gested program of deficiency pay- 
ments.” He said the small farmer 
would not benefit to any extent, and 
the proposed payment “is indistin- 
guishable from the inflexible price 
supports which have been in effect in 
the U.S. and which have accumulated 
unmanageable surpluses in the coun- 
try.” In addition, payments on oats 
and barley would probably result in 
the exclusion of them from the U.S. 
market and thus shrink markets. 
Payments, he said, would increase 
government storage charges and 
boost the cost of moving grain to 
consumers “in a situation of world 
surplus.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker said a two-price 
system had administrative difficulties. 
“In addition to that, there is the 
recognized fact that the two-price 
system, if it were carried into effect 
on the basis of production of the in- 





Centennial Closes Mill, 


Other Plants Improve 


Production; May Establish Californian Unit 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The closure 
of one mill and the possibility of the 
establishment of a flour milling fa- 
cility in California have been an- 
nounced by Moritz Milburn, president 
of Centennial Mills, Inc. 

The plant at Milton-Freewater, 
Ore., with a capacity of 2,800 cwt., 
basis 24 hours’ working is to be 
closed and Mr. Milburn says the de- 
cision was made with considerable 
reluctance. 

However, he explains, the closure 
is part of a program to improve the 
company’s service to its customers in 
the Pacific Coast states. 

Mr. Milburn pointed out that with 
improved production in the com- 
pany’s three remaining mills, ade- 
quate capacity has been developed 
properly to serve Centennial’s many 
sales outlets. The remaining mills are 
located at Portland with a rated ca- 
pacity of 5,000 cwt., Spokane, Wash., 
with 4,000 cwt. and Wenatchee, 
Wash., with 1,500 cwt. 

The establishment of a flour mill- 
ing facility in California is being 
given serious consideration, Mr. Mil- 
burn states, as part of the program 
which involved the moving of the 


Centennial offices to Portland in the 
early part of 1959 and the establish- 
ment of the newest and most modern 
quality control facilities at that lo- 
cation. 


dividual farmer, would discriminate 
against small farmers but would hurt 
most those who decided to feed their 
grain (to livestock) or those who had 
a poor crop or nothing at all.” 

Earlier this year the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture had re- 
quested that some action be taken to 
offset the exchange premium on the 
Canadian dollar and also that the 
government give consideration to 
subsidizing flour exports. Mr. Diefen- 
baker dealt with neither. 

Saskatchewan's CCF (Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation) agricul- 
ture minister, I. C. Nollet, speaking 
of Mr. Diefenbaker’s announcement 
said the prime minister had written 
off western Canada “as being of no 
political significance.” He added, the 
decision would be “a severe blow and 
a great disappointment” to producers 
in the three prairie provinces. 

Manitoba’s Conservative agricul- 
ture minister George Hutton said: 
“We must develop a proposal here in 
the west that the federal government 
can’t turn down. We've got to put it 
to them that the proposal will indeed 
do the job we all want to do and 
want to see done.” 

Leaders of farm organizations con- 
tacted all expressed disappointment, 
particularly in the fact that the 
prime minister offered no alternative 
plan to deficiency payments. 


Close Inspection 


Of Export Wheat 


Urged in Colorado 


DENVER, COLO. — Colorado's 


Wheat Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of growers of 32 wheat produc- 
ing counties, has adopted three reso- 
lutions urging the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to tighten up inspections 
of exported wheat. Wheat growers 
in this state have been concerned 
about what happens to their product 
after it leaves Colorado. Many times 
the top quality wheat has the high- 
est allowable maximum of shrunken 
and broken kernels dumped into it 
before it is exported. As a result 
many foreign purchasers form a poor 
and erroneous opinion of Colorado 
wheat. 

By resolution the committee urged 
the department to: Instruct licensed 
inspectors to include upon request of 
applicants an additional statement 
on the grade certificate. The state- 
ment would include the percentage 
of dockage and foreign material in 
the wheat as well as the percentage 
of shrunken and broken kernels. 

Encourage this additional state- 
ment on wheat by giving such wheat 
a slightly higher export subsidy. 

Encourage purchasers to certify as 
to how this wheat will be used. 
Wheat with a large percentage of 
shrunken and broken kernels, the 
committee said, ‘seriously destroys 
the confidence of foreign purchasers” 
who buy the wheat for unrestricted 
use. 

A fourth resolution urged Congress 
to increase the dollar amount avail- 
able to carry out this inspection pro- 
gram. Inspection of grain, the com- 
mittee said, has declined from 15% 
in 1939 to only 5.7% in 1959 because 
of insufficient funds to maintain an 
adequate inspection. 
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Wholesale Bakers Scored at ASBE 
Session for Taking Short-Term 
Gains Which Hurt Whole Industry 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


CHICAGO—A warning to whole- 
sale bakers of the fallacy of scoring 
“temporary advantages’ that can 
cause an entire industry to suffer was 
voiced by Louis E. Caster, Rockford 
Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, II1., 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., at the opening ses- 
sion of the 36th annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers scheduled here March 7-10. 

Stressing that bakers get only 
what they deserve, he told of his 
travels and of seeing things which 
make him wonder what has _ hap- 
pened—-and is happening—to the in- 
tegrity of the American people. 

In a straight-from-the-shoulder at- 
tack, Mr. Caster noted that there is 
“an upheaval taking place in the 
wholesale baking fields as regards 
merchandising and distribution.” He 
criticized “chicanery, duplicity and 
underhanded methods” being used in 
business today. 

The ABA executive stated that if 
he saw a problem in a market he 
had found it profitable to collabor- 
ate, not in collusion, but in open dis- 
cussion of the problem, with other 
bakers in that market so they would 
know what he was doing and why 
to forestall “blind reaction.” “Any 
fool with a crowbar can tear down a 
structure, but it takes an architect 
to build a sound one,” he declared. 


Current Philosophy 

He further criticized the “some- 
thing for nothing” philosophy so of- 
ten noted today, and tied it in with 
the need for more general interest in 
politics. When we deliberately depre- 
ciate the dollar we are destroying 
the concept created by our country’s 
founders, he stated. 

Mr. Caster said he is “disturbed 
about the complacency of the average 
American citizen” who appears too 
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CHICAGO — Clayton C. Daley, 
Drake Bakers, Inc., Brooklyn, was 
elected president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers at the 
annual business meeting of the group. 
Robert Nicolait, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, was named first vice presi- 
dent; Irwin O. Rohrbach, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, was elected 
second vice president, and Robert 
Dibble, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, became third vice presi- 
dent. Victor E. Marx, Chicago, is 
secretary. Presentations were made 
to H. Alvin Meyer, retiring president, 
and Lewis P. MacAdams, Food In- 
dustries, Dallas, retiring program 
chairman, for their Work on behalf 
of the society during their term of 
office. The non-commercialism policy 
of the society, evolved over the years 
and established by executive commit- 
tee action, became a part of the 
ASBE constitution on vote of the 
membership at the business session. 
The new Section 38, Article VIII, 
Meetings, reads: “The use of trade 
names, company names and _ their 
products shall be prohibited in meet- 
ing discussions and in all written ma- 
terial or papers presented at meet- 
ings or distributed to our member- 
ship.” 
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busy to be interested in what is hap- 
pening in Washington today and too 
preoccupied to see his American in- 
heritance “going by the boards.” 
“When government takes 52¢ out of 
every dollar, it has become a partner 
in your business,” he declared. 

He called on the engineers to en- 
courage youth to enter politics, con- 
tending that if we do not get inter- 
ested, we will leave our children and 
their children “a mess of porridge.” 

Mr. Caster spoke of the work being 
done by ABA in Washington in the 
interest of the baking industry, the 
endeavor of the Bakers of America 
Program to secure for the industry 
its “fair share of the market,” and 
courses offered by the American In- 
stitute of Baking to keep pace with 
changing patterns of the industry. 

Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, Boston 
University, featured speaker at the 
session, referred to Mr. Caster’s com- 
ments and stated that “there is a 
clear challenge to our conscience in 
all dealings in personal life. We are 
guided by principles that belong to 
the human race.” 


ARBA President 


L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
saw the future of the baking industry 
in making products that people will 
want and enjoy and be proud to serve 
to their families, friends and guests. 

He sees ASBE as facing the great- 
est challenge and having the greatest 
future of any organization in the 
baking industry. 

In this connection, he pointed to 
the “tremendous need for profession- 
al bakers in the future, particularly 
in the trend to supermarkets, with 
on-the-premises baking facilities. He 
saw the supermarket with 3,000 to 
5,000 “items as the real competitor 
for the consumers’ dollar and stated 
that the bakers would have to be “big 
league” in quality to compete. 

In the report of the president and 
secretary, H. Alvin Meyer, Rainbo 
Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., retiring 
president, and Victor E. Marx, ASBE 
secretary, Chicago, outlined progress 
and work of the society through the 
year. It was noted that ASBE now 
has 3,123 members representing all 
states in the U.S. and 29 foreign na- 
tions. Representatives from Canada, 
Great Britain and a delegation from 
Sweden were introduced. A round 
table interview of all foreign repre- 
sentatives was scheduled later in the 
meeting. 

Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, 
Inc., Chicago, presented a report as 
chairman Of the committee handling 
the Anglo-American student ex- 
change project. An American student 
is now in Great Britain and the Brit- 
ish student, Larry Gordon, here for 
a six-week tour of U.S. baking fa- 
cilities, was introduced at the meet- 
ing. It was noted in the report that 
the British affiliate, founded as a 
result of the exchange movement, 
now boasts 270 members. 4 | 
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NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Reed-Joseph 
Co., Greenville, Miss., and Miller- 
Smith Co., Memphis, are new asso- 
ciate members of the Mid-South Soy- 
bean & Grain Shippers Assn. 


a 


Harold C. Whitson 


March 8, 1960 


Arthur J. Oberg 


ANNOUNCE RETIREMENT—Harold C. Whitson and Arthur J. Oberg, em- 
ployees of King Milas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, have retired with a combined 
service record of 69 years, announced H. E. Kuehn, vice president and general 
manager. Mr. Whitson, assistant treasurer and cashier, completed 41 years 
in the F. H. Peavey & Co. system. He started with Van Dusen Harrington in 
1919 and was transferred to King Midas as cashier in 1924. He was named 
assistant treasurer in 1948. Mr. Oberg, eastern sales manager, retired after 
28 years with King Midas. He began in 1932 as central states sales manager 
and a few years later was assigned to head sales for the eastern and south- 
eastern states, headquartered in Minneapolis. Actually, Mr. Oberg’s entire 
career has been spent in the milling business. For approximately 10 years 
prior to his association with King Midas he was with another firm in Minne- 
apolis, bringing his total tenure in the industry to 38 years of service. 





Southern Bakeries 
Reports 10% Rise 
In 1959 Income 


ATLANTA, GA.—Southern Bak- 
eries Co. reported income before 
taxes of $1,561,582 from 1959 opera- 
tions—an increase of 10.8% over the 
1958 figure of $1,410,081. 

Ogden A. Geilfuss, president, in 
his preliminary annual report to 
stockholders, said net sales were 
$29,261,790, an all-time high for the 
company. 

After providing $841,322 for in- 
come taxes, net income after taxes 
for 1959 also showed an increase of 
10.9% over the 1958 net income fig- 
ure of $649,330. The 1959 net income 
after taxes was equivalent to $1.48 
per share of common stock, compared 
with $1.29 per share for 1958. 

In 1959, on the basis of the new 
par value common and preferred 
shares, the company paid cash divi- 
dends of $1.25 to preferred stock- 
holders and 50¢ to common stock- 
holders. Holders of $10 debentures 
received 3744¢ in interest. In addi- 
tion, a stock dividend of 5% was 
paid Feb. 15, 1960, to both common 
and preferred stockholders. 

The year 1959 marked a significant 
expansion in Southern’s production 
facilities and marketing territory, 
with acquisition of the former Schnei- 
der Baking Co. in Washington, D.C., 
and the Larkin Baking Co. at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. 

Washington plant facilities were 
improved by the addition of $230.600 
worth of new machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The Elizabethton plant was ac- 
quired in December, 1959. It serves 
chiefly food stores and ‘institutional 
customers throughout .an eight-coun- 
ty area of East Tennessee which ac- 
counts for 10% of the state’s popula- 
tion 

Southern Bakeries owns and oper- 


ates 18 modern bread and cake plants 
serving approximately 40,000 food 
stores and restaurants throughout a 
six-state area embracing Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia — plus 
the District of Columbia. The firms 
employ some 3,000 people, and main- 
tain a modern fleet of 800 motor 
trucks. 
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Joseph W. Tyra 
Dies in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Joseph W. Tyra, 
71, for 42 years associated with the 
Iniernational Milling Co., died Feb. 
24. He was the firm’s assistant sales 
manager. 

Survivors include his widow, Rose 
A.; three daughters, Mrs. H. D. Sohl, 
Minneapolis; Mrs. J. E. Klina, West- 
ern Springs, Ill., and Mrs. E. L. Hil- 
gers, Naperville, Ill.; one brother, A. 
G., Buffalo, N.Y.; and two sisters, 
Mrs. Mary Sykora, Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. George Stepan, Toronto, Canada. 





EARLY PORT 
OPENING FORECAST 


DULUTH, MINN.—An early open- 
ing of the Twin Ports navigation sea- 
son was seen as a possibility here. 
Some predictions were for as early 
as the first week in April. 


Ice is averaging about 19 in. 
thick, or 6 in. less than normal for 
this time of the year. 

Mild weather was forecast for the 
Lake Superior region to mid-March, 
meaning shipping lanes may be free 
of ice earlier than last year. 

Great Lakes shipping companies 
have not revealed their opening dates, 
but are known unofficially to want 
to start their vessels moving in early 
April. 

Shipping in the Lakehead area 
started in mid-April last year. 
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South Dakota 


Durum Growers 


Expect Income Rise 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Northeastern 
South Dakota farmers can expect to 
average eight dollars per acre addi- 
tional ‘income for growing durum 
wheat instead of bread wheat in 1960, 
according to Ralph Nelson, assistant 
economist, and Victor Dirks, associ- 
ate agronomist at South Dakota 
State College. 

“This advantage is based on price, 
yields and test weight and assumes 
farmers would use the best durum 
and spring wheat varieties now avail- 
able,” they said. 

Durum wheat has been getting a 
15¢ premium due to high demand and 
short supply. Additional premiums 
for fancy milling grade average out 
at 3¢ a bu., making durum wheat 
18¢ above equivalent Dark Northern 
Spring wheat prices. 

When comparing the low test 
weight of the varieties Selkirk and 
Conley, generally grown in north- 
eastern South Dakota with the typi- 
cally heavier durum wheats, another 
6¢ a bu. advantage for the durum 
wheat producer is noted, they said. 

“When differences in test weight 
and current market prices are con- 
sidered there is a 24¢ a bu. differen- 
tial for the same grade; $2.18 for 
durum and $1.94 a bu. for hard red 
spring wheat, based on Minneapolis 
prices,” they said. 

Yield results from the Northeast 
Research Farm north of Watertown 
show that the recommended durum 
wheat varieties have outyielded the 
best available bread wheat varieties 
by 10 to 30%. 

The grower expecting a yield of 
Selkirk of 15 bu. an acre can expect 
to gross $29.10 an acre, at the $1.94 
a bu. price. The equivalent yield of 
durum wheat, 17 bu., would gross 
$37.06 an acre. 


Durum Supplies 
Very Low; 25% 
More Output Needed 


Durum wheat supplies are very 
low and a 25% expansion of produc- 
tion is urgently needed. The small 
1958 and 1959 crops, which fell some 
6 to 8 million bushels short of dom- 
estic needs, have complicated matters 
for the makers of macaroni and 
similar products. 

“This shortage may seem strange 
in view of the national wheat sur- 
plus,” says Victor Dirks, experiment 
station agronomist, “but the Ameri- 
can wheat crop is composed of five 
distinct market classes, and there is 
a minimum domestic requirement for 
each: white wheat for cookies, soft 
winter wheats for cake, hard red 
winter and hard red springs for 
breads and rolls and durum wheat 
for pasta products. The minimum re- 
quirement for each of these can’t be 
transferred from the others, although 
a surplus in any class gets to be just 
wheat. Right now we’re at rock bot- 
tom on durum wheat. 

“Good milling durum can’t be 
grown in every area, it requires cool 
summer nights to ripen slowly and 
develop the high carotene content of 
the kernels. This gives macaroni pro- 
ducts their rich golden yellow color. 
The area best suited to this (and 
where the industry buys its supplies) 
is the cooler and higher regions of 
the eastern Dakotas and the adjacent 
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BREAD WEIGHT LAW 
TO BE ENFORCED 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Judge 
Sam Blair in circuit court here has 
declined to halt enforcement of a new 
Missouri bread weight law scheduled 
to go into effect March 15. The judge 
refused to issue a temporary injunc- 
tion against the law, pending the 
outcome of a legal battle being waged 
by the Missouri Bakers Association 
against the measure, which bakers 
say would cost them more than $1 
million in new pans and other equip- 
ment. One section of the new law 
provides that commercial bread must 
weigh half pound, one pound, 1! Ib. 
or multiples of one pound. About 75% 
of the bread now sold is in 20-oz. 
loaves. 





Red River Valley of Minnesota.” 
South Dakota formerly had a large 
share of this durum market. The rust 
years of the early fifties nearly elim- 
inated durum wheat in the state. Al- 
though new rust resistant varieties, 
such as Langdon and Ramsey, be- 
came available in 1956 and two im- 
proved varieties, Lakota and Wells, 
are being released in 1960, the acre- 
age has not yet been recovered. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


India to Obtain 
Additional Wheat 


WASHINGTON—Provision for the 
purehase of an additional $9,225,000 
worth—about 150,000 metric tons 
of wheat from U.S. suppliers by India 
under the provisions of Title I of 
Public Law 480 has been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The increase represents - further 
programming under the agreement 
with India announced Nov. 13; 1959. 

Authorization No. 39-32, as amend- 
ed, provides for financing the pur- 
chase of $64,524,000 worth (about 
1,050,000 metric tons) of wheat, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, 
or wheat flour. 

Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) hard red 
spring wheat of the subclasses dark 
northern spring, northern spring and 
red spring; (2) hard red winter 
wheat of the subclasses dark hard 
winter, hard winter and yellow hard 
winter, and (3) mixed wheat con- 
taining not more than 5 percent of 
the classes of wheat (excluding dur- 
um) other than the classes specified 
in (1) and (2). 

Flour milled from durum wheat of 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum, or from 
red durum wheat will not be eligible 
for financing. 

About 200,000 metric tons of wheat 
remain to be purchased under the 
authorization. The wheat or flour will 
be purchased by the India Supply 
Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Avenue 
N.W., Washington 8 DC. (Tele- 
phone: COlumbia 5-5200). 
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Pillsbury Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of the Pillsbury Co. has an- 
nounced quarterly dividends of 35¢ 
per share on common stock. 

The 35¢ common stock dividend, 
Pillsbury’s 132nd consecutive quar- 
terly dividend, is payable June 1, 
1960, to stockholders of record May 
5, 1960. 

Pillsbury has 2,104,490 
shores outstanding. 


common 
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Industry Uneasy as Amendment 
Covering Additives Effective 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — A mixed-up, 
uneasy food industry this week 
moved into a new environment of 
operation as the food additive 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act went into effect 
March 6. 


Uneasiness breeds from uncertain- 
ty but it may be expected that ex- 
perience a year from now will see 
the frictions and rough edges 
smoothed and resolved and that har- 
mony will prevail. 

The new amendment transfers 
some heavy costs to industry because 
it will have to prove that many 
chemical additives are harmless in 
food. Formerly, the Food and Drug 
Administration had to prove that 
questioned additives were hazardous. 
The amendment, too, has a major at- 
traction for FDA since it provided 
expanded activity without the neces- 
sity of asking Congress for more 
money. 

It also by-passed appropriation 
committee censure through the with- 
holding of funds which must be 
chalked up as shrewd political sense 
on the part of the old line personne! 
at FDA. 

The uneasiness of the food industry 
lies in the fact that there are many 
chemical additives which up to this 
time have not received. clearance or 
approval for use as generally safe. 

However, there will be no “blitz” 
to kill off the use of these com- 
pounds. On the contrary, top FDA 
officials say that where any additive 
manufacturer or user can show a 
sincere. and reasonable attempt to 


prove the harmlessness of any com- 
pound he will obtain an extension of 
time to bring his supporting data to 
FDA. 

Although Arthur S. Flemming, sec 
retary of health, education and wel- 
fare, has raised sensations among 
consumers, it now appears that there 
is calm in FDA circles where the old 
line officer, George Larrick, is back 
in command, Those in the 
dustry who know him through long 
association, going all the way back 
to Dr. Paul Dunbar, appreciate that 
he will not move arbitrarily to stop 
anyone who can come with a sincere 
and reasonable request for more time. 

However, despite the reliability on 
the judgment of Mr. Larrick, there 
is still “smog” in the air. 

Some 1,000 products are in current 
use. One sixth, thus far, have been 
given approval under the amendment 
and 500 have been given approval 
under what is known to scientists as 
“generally safe."’ The fate of the re- 
mainder hangs in the balance. 

The best approach to be taken by 
manufacturers of additives, or users 
of additives, would be to request FDA 
to grant a respite or extension of the 
March 6 deadline to permit the 
manufacturer or consumer of the ad- 
ditive to submit technical data show- 
ing its harmlessness. 

Obscure as the new amendment 
may appear at this time, it must be 
noted that Mr. Larrick is not going 
to swing an iron fist and call an 
immediate halt except in instances 
where scientists have declared that 
a product is a known carcinogen, in 
which case there is no latitude given 
for the commissioner to grant any 
residual tolerance level. 


food in 





TRAVELING EDITOR—Pictured aboard the 8S. S. Monterey in San Francisco 
are Mr. and Mrs. Carroll K. Michener who left March 2 for a voyage to the 
South Pacific and Australia. Mr. Michener is editor-emeritus of The North- 
western Miller and while in Sydney he and Mrs. Michener expect to visit 
with flour milling friends who have been closely associated with The Miller 


for many years. 
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UYERS of bakery flour evi- 

denced sufficient interest in fill- 
ing out old contracts during the 
seven-day period ending March 7 to 
keep mill sales departments busy 
tallying business which eventually 
amounted to respectable weekly to- 
tals in both the Southwest and the 
spring wheat mills region. By con- 
trast, new business for soft wheat 
mills was almost a washout. 

The bakery business—along with 
some export workings—kept the first 
few days of March from dullness, al- 
though the pace grew slack near the 
close and nominal quotations on bak- 
ery grades tumbled. 

Finally, with the combination of 
weaker quotations and filled bakery 
bins, the interest dribbled down al- 
most to the point of stagnation about 
March 7. With most bakery users 
now extended anywhere from 90 to 
120 days, it appears there is little 
chance of any large-scale revival of 
interest in the period just ahead. 
Also, with quotations lower, those 
bakers who may by some chance 
have missed the widespread buying 
period are likely to sit back and study 
quotations, rather than jump in and 
book. 

Price softness stemmed from the 
revival of millfeed interest and a ris- 
ing price curve in that area which, 
in turn, offered mills some area in 
which to trim flour quotations if 
necessary, although they were ex- 
ercising extreme care along this line. 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
amounted to 93% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 112% in the 
spring wheat mills area and a bare 
25% of capacity for mills of the cen- 
tral states. 

Production by mills of the U S. last 
week amounted to 102% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 96% 
a week previous and 103% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 7.) 


Spring Grades Move 
At Moderate Pace 


The spring wheat bakery flour 
business jogged along at a fairly good 
clip throughout most of the current 
period, with most buyers taking on 
fill-in amounts sufficient to move 
sales for the period up to 112% of 
five-day milling capacity. 

By the close on March 7, however, 
nominal quotations on spring wheat 
bakery grades—with some price lee- 
way evident due to millfeed gains at 
the other end of the operation— 
plummeted 9¢, and the _ inquiry 
vanished. 

The sales figure of 112% included a 
moderate amount of buying for other 
than bakery grades—a smattering of 
government and export sales and 
family types of spring wheat flour. 
The sales figure for the previous 
week was 90% of five-day capacity, 
and for the comparable week of last 
year amounted to only 39%. 

On the family flour side, prices 
remained steady, and a few scattered 
promotional deals involving some re- 
tail buyers represented the basic fea- 
ture of an otherwise quiet market. 
February was not too good a month 
for the family flour trade, but mills 
expect to see a decided pickup dur- 
ing March. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Bakery Flour Buyers Sustain 
Market Activity with Small 
Additions to Old Contracts 


Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 81% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
82% the previous week and 111% for 
the comparable week of 1959. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior North- 
west evidenced a spurt, reaching 
121% of capacity, compared with 
101% a week earlier and 105% for 
the corresponding week of last year. 
Production by mills of the Northwest, 
as a result of the foregoing, aver- 
aged out at 107% of capacity, com- 
pared with 95% the previous week 
and 107% a year earlier. 

Quotations March 4, 100 lb. car- 
lots, Minneapolis: Spring wheat stand- 
ard patent bakery flour $5.31@5.41; 
short patent $5.41@5.51, spring high 
gluten $5.71@5.81, first clears $4.95 
@5.25, whole wheat $5.31@5.41; na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20, 100 lb. carlots cottons; un- 
advertised brands of family flour 
$5.68 @5.77. 


Moderate Purchases 
Made in Southwest 


A revival of interest on the part of 
several chain bakers brought some 
life to hard winter wheat flour sales. 
Two chain groups purchased mod- 
erate amounts, sufficient probably for 
about 30 to 45 day needs, covering 
these buyers nearly to the end of the 
crop year. Another chain indicated an 
interest in buying, but had actually 
made no purchases up to the week 
end. 

Sales for last week by mills of the 
Southwest amounted to 93% of capa- 
city, with 11% of the total involving 
export and government business. 

Whether the current buying might 
extend more widely was hard to 
guess, but most mill sales managers 
did not expect any big volume, since 
so many bakers are well covered for 
the remainder of the crop year. A few 
independents purchased a little flour 
and there are others who will need 
some shortly. But the vast majority 


St 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











of bakers can get along for another 
90 days. There seems little incentive 
to push purchases to the early months 
of next crop year, in view of discounts 
on more distant wheat futures and 
the big blanket of life-giving snow 
over the major wheat belt. 

Family flour sales were modest the 
past week, but shipping directions 
slumped a bit, probably because of 
the widespread cold and snowy 
weather. This no doubt slowed retail 
store sales in many places, delaying 
wholesale grocery movement and 
flour salesmen’s calls as well. 

Export interest was not great, and 
consisted mostly of covering on sales 
previously made. However, there is 
good business in the offing, with UAR 
scheduled to buy soon and the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service asking 
for bids for relief flour. These are 
for April shipment. A little more in- 
terest has been evident from Latin 
America, but the aggregate still is 
light. 

Mill operations have been a bit 
lighter due to some slowdown in 
shipping directions. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 26) 





Durum Supplies Tight, Prices Strong as 
Semolina Users Draw Down Old Balances 


ILL running time was _ good, 

durum supplies were tight and 
prices for semolina at Minneapolis 
were fairly strong in the seven-day 
period ending March 7, all of which 
appeared to be setting up the market 
for what could amount to added buy- 
ing interest in the period immediate- 
ly ahead. 

Although durum quotations were 
up 2¢ at the end of the period, semo- 
lina held firm without noticeable ad- 
vance, and mill representatives were 
alert to any improved inquiry from 
manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products. For them, the 
current period of Lent is one of 
heightened activity and a heavy drain 
on supplies of semolina. 

Supplies on hand with manufac- 
turers vary broadly, with some down 
to the point where they probably 
will have to restock, while others 
have semolina on hand sufficient for 
another 60 to 90 days. 

On the durum side, a scant 88 cars 
were accounted for at Minneapolis 


the past week, with another 20 in on 
March 7, a sharp commentary on the 
existing firmness of prices. 


Production by durum mills was es- 
timated at 112% of five-day milling 
capacity for the period, compared 
with 109% the previous week and 
132% for the comparable week a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 4 were: 


Choice No. | amber or $2.43 
Choice No. 2 amber or 2.42 
Choice No. 3 amber or 

Medium No. | durum or 

Medium No. 2 durum or better 

Medium No. 3 durum or bettter 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
199,376 112 
*193,110 109 
206,117 132 


Crop year 
production 


6,520,368 
6,646,142 


ca- 
pacity 
177,500 
177,500 
156,500 


Feb. 28-Mar. 6 .... 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July 1, 1959-Mar. 6, 
July 1, 1958-Mar. 7, 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Display Strength 
As Demand Grows 


RIGID temperatures, a thick cov- 

ering of snow over much of the 
country and a growing demand from 
mixers who are laying in suppleis to 
meet spring feeding needs put pep 
into the millfeed markets from one 
end of the U.S. to the other in the 
seven-day period ending March 7. Al- 
though there is some concern that 
a rising rate of flour mill production 
may dampen the spark, to date the 
situation is lively and prices are 
strong. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 50,417 tons of millfeed for Feb. 28- 
March 6. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
47,708 tons in the previous week and 
50,503 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Minneapolis: The market surged 
ahead in this area, paced by a grow- 
ing demand for middlings which are 
moving in ever larger quantities to 
meet the needs of turkey growers. 
The daily bulge in quotations culmi- 
nated in gains of $2.50 for bran and 
up to $4 for standard middlings. 

Of equal importance, the current 
interest in taking on supplies for 
feeding needs has pushed middlings 
to a point at least 50¢ over bran— 
reversing the top heavy relationship 
which existed for some weeks while 
bran prices remained at least $1 
ahead of middlings. Actually, mid- 
dlings’ prices were below bran at the 
beginning of the period Feb. 29, but 
as day-to-day demand increased, mid- 
dlings crept ahead. 

The outlook for this market ap- 
pears to be good, with bran likely to 
hold its own and middlings continu- 
ing to move ahead even more in the 
weeks ahead. 

Quotations March 7: Sacked bran 
$40.50@41.50, bulk $36.50; sacked 
middlings $41.50@42, bulk $37.50; 
sacked red dog $42@44. 

Kansas City: Improved demand 
pushed millfeeds up several dollars 
for the week. Sacked bran was strong 
and scarce for spot at the week-end. 
There was resistance from buyers at 
the end of the period and trading 
lessened. Quotations March 4: Bran 
$38.50@39, shorts $38@38.50 sacked; 
bran $35.25@35.75, shorts $36.50@ 
37, middlings $36@36.50 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: With continued bad 
weather in this area demand was 
very good and offerings for immedi- 
ate shipment were extremely light. 
Quotations March 4: Bran $48, gray 
shorts $48.50, burlaps; bulk bran 
$45.50, shorts $47, middlings $46.50; 
$3 higher on sacked bran and shorts, 
$3.50 to $4 higher on bulk bran, $4 
to $4.50 higher on bulk shorts and 
middlings, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 

Chicago: The severe drop in tem- 
peratures and very heavy snowfall 
in most areas did something price- 
wise for millfeeds that has not been 
witnessed for many months, produc- 
ing a $5 ton boost in quotations on 
both bran and standard middlings 
from a week earlier. Red dog shared 
in the recovery to some degree, but 
its price moved up about half as 
much as for lighter feeds. 

The marked step-up in demand 
came right on the head with rela- 
tively light running time by flour 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 27) 
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HE wheat futures market dis- 

played mixed tendencies in the 
seven-day period ending March 7. 
Heavy snow which blocked roads in 
the Southwest hampered marketing 
of wheat and—instead of tightening 
supplies and prices—engendered con- 
cern about possible piling up of of- 
ferings once the ordinary channels 
of supply are opened. The indirect 
effect was to work a slight soften- 
ing of old futures contracts. By direct 
contrast, recent advices about tight 
supplies in the months ahead tended 
to push up futures in the spring 
wheat mills area. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 7 were: Chicago March 
$1.99%, May $2.01, July $1.84%, Sep- 
tember $1.86%, December $1.915¢; 
Kansas City—March $2.05%, May 
$2.01%, July $1.84%; Minneapolis 
May $2.17, July $2.13%. 

Behind the over-all divergence of 
price movements was the optimistic 
outlook for additional movement of 
wheat through export channels this 
week, which gave a fairly substantial 
sustaining force to futures in all the 
major markets. The outlook for 
strength also featured the soft wheat 
market, where the basic March fu- 
ture was up 1%¢ for the week, along 
with a sharp rise in cash wheat pre- 
miums. 

Poland is looked to as one of the 
primary buyers, with inquiries al- 
ready circulated for red wheat. Also, 
Pakistan is expected to look for fair- 
ly large amounts of wheat this week. 

The recent report on available 
wheat supplies between now and the 
end of the crop year, issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, con- 
tinued to exert mixed pressure—the 
estimated margin between require- 
ments and free market supplies still 
being just variable enough to create 
uncertainty. On the one hand, the 
forecast that it will be necessary to 
redeem wheat from _ government 
stocks kept pressing upward on fu- 
tures, alternating however with 
short-term surges in spot offerings 
which worked for price weakness 
down the line, and on into the fu- 
tures market. 


Premiums Soften 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
dipped 15<¢ during the period of Feb. 
29 through March 4, indicative of the 
eventual completion of mill purchases 
to cover moderate flour sales. By 
contrast, the basic May future gained 
%¢, apparently bolstered by the re- 
cent government predictions that 
wheat supplies available for the cur- 
rent crop year may not be adequate, 
thereby forcing those interested in 
acquiring supplies to make purchases 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


* 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 7 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'44¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 
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Uncertain Balance of Demand, 
Supply Keeps Futures Mixed 


from Commodity Credit Corp. 

However, the adjustments which 
occurred in the spring wheat mar- 
kets failed to jar premiums more 
than half a cent from the levels 
which existed for all classifications 
on Feb. 29. The dip in premiums was 
evident on all classes from ordinary 
wheat right on up through the top 
premium grades. 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis last week was 14.30% com- 
pared with 13.89% for the compar- 
able week of last year. 


Apparently, the failure of cash 
prices to show any additional weak- 
ness resulted from the amount of 
arrivals—little more than 800 cars 
which helped to offset the weakness 
of declining cash buying interest. Of 
the total, 56 cars were for CCC ac- 
count and approximately 100 were 
durum. 

At the close on March 4 No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat or No. 
1 northern spring through 11% pro- 
tein closed at 1¢ over the Minneapo- 
lis May future of $2.1644; wheat of 
12% protein closed at 2¢ over; 13% 
protein 4¢ over; 14% protein 5@6¢ 
over; 15% protein at 6@8¢ over; 
wheat of 16% protein at 7@10¢ over 
and 17% protein 8@12¢ over the ba- 
sic future. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 4 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


$.....@2.17'2 
11% Protein ....... . .+ + +@2.17'2 
12% Protein ... i @2.18'/2 
13% Protein tetadddinaebads @2.20'/2 
14% Protein ..... .. 2.21'%2@2.22'2 
15% Protein .. 2.22'%2@2.24' 
16% Protein .... . 2.23'%2@2.26'” 
17% Protein 2.242 @2.28'A 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
Ya Ib. lower. 
To arrive div. pt. 
13.5% 


Ordinary 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.17'/2, 
protein $2.2\'/, 
protein $2.25'/, 


basis, | 
‘ moisture, 12% 
protein $2.19'/2, 14% 
protein $2.23', 16% 
protein $2.27'/. 


Premiums Unchanged 

Various influences on cash wheat 
markets of the Southwest seemed to 
cancel each other in the past week 
and premiums finished unchanged, 
while the basic future showed only a 
4¢ decline for the period. 

A dominant factor has been the 
prediction that free wheat supplies 
will be sufficiently limited to force 
dipping into government loan stocks 
before the crop year is out. This has 
been reflected in the strong Kansas 
City March position. 

Discounts for later deliveries sug- 
gest that the current strength would 
bring out more spot supplies now, 
since wheat can still be redeemed. 
However, widespread heavy snow and 
cold weather has curtailed movement, 
so it is impossible to be sure about 
the farmer’s response to current 
strength. 

In spite of cold weather, weekly 
receipts at Kansas City gained con- 
siderably over the previous period. 
The total was 421 cars, compared 
with 321 in the previous week and 
1,199 a year ago. Early in the week 
this brought momentary weakness on 
ordinary premiums, which was soon 
wiped out and the old basis restored. 

Ordinary wheat clased March 4 at 
4% @5¢ over the March future, with 
12% protein at 6@8¢ over, 12.50% 7 
@10¢ over, 13% 8@12¢ over, 13.50% 


17% 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 


Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a! 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Feb. 28- 
Mar. 6, 
1960 
764,971 
1,429,245 
478.616 
604,213 
470,103 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo vetuhcdumeees os 
Central and Southeast ; 
Se OEY cca sear wees 


*Previous 
week 
674,141 
1,363,333 
490,789 
595,213 
398,695 


Mar. |-7, 
1959 
772,696 
1,360,188 
543,506 
595,601 
446,097 


Mar. 2-8, 
1958 
665,061 
1,382,712 
570,840 
523,865 
305,013 


Mar. 3-9, 
1957 
708,512 
310,554 
545,823 
598,655 
293,963 





Totals eee en eke . 3,747,148 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 76.8 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,879,098 
Accumulated total this month . .44,757,802 

*Revised. 


3,522,171 3,718,088 3,447,491 3,457,707 
76.8 75 75 75 


4,586,160 
39,878,704 


Crop year flour production 
| to———— 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July 


Previous Mar. |-7, 
1959 
Northwest .......... 107 
Southwest 105 
Buffalo shee 110 
Central and S. E. ... 93 
Pacific Coast ...... 96 


Totals .... oo Van 103 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 


. 240,000 
. 240,000 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
193,818 BI 
*197,405 82 
231,000 255,927 ttl 
Two -years ago ... 237,000 220,803 93 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 91 

*Revised. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 6 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 472,750 
. 472,750 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
571,152 121 
*476,736 101 
Tr _ 516,769 105 
Two years ago . 430,500 444,258 103 
Five-year average veees 112 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 6 
Previous week 
Year ago 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
Feb. 28-Mar. 6 ... 224,250 
Previous week . 224,250 
Year ago 221,750 
Two years ago ... 287,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


output 

229,669 
240,620 
241,874 
299,899 


Representative Millis, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
..1,090,750 1,199,576 110 
.. 1,090,750 *1,122,713 103 


Feb. 28-Mar. 6 
Previous week 


Mar. 2-8, Mar. 3-9, 
1958 1957 
100 103 
105 99 
120 115 
92 105 
97 84 


103 102 


Mar. 6, 
1960 
25,726,326 
52,789,803 
18,412,250 
22,040,014 
16,957,167 


Mar. 7, 
1959 
26,111,555 
50,788,186 
19,675,201 
20,624,501 
15,364,063 





135,925,560 


Year ago ...+ 1,068,800 
Two years ago ..!,032,000 
Five-year average ook 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


132,563,506 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 
Feb. 28-Mar. 6 ... 522,000 
Previous week . 522,000 
Year ago 493,500 
Two years ago 475,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 
output 
478,616 
490,789 
543,506 
570,840 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


% Ca- 
pacity 


Flour 
output 


604,213 
*595,213 
595,601 
523,865 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 643,750 
. 643,750 
643,750 
570,250 


Feb. 28-Mar. 6 . 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago ... 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 466,500 
- 466,500 


466,500 
315,000 


Flour % Cca- 
output pacity 
470,103 101 

*398,695 85 
446.097 96 
305,013 97 


Feb. 28-Mar. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
*Revised. 





9@13¢ over and 14% 10@14¢ over. 
The March future closed at $2.05%. 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 4 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
| and Hard eri 
a y 
3 
4 


3 pads 2.07'/2 @2.09'/2 

4 2.06'/2 @2.08'/2 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling March 7 at $2.42@2.43 de- 
livered Texas common points. Wheat 
of 13% protein was selling at a pre- 
mium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% protein 
at a premium of 2¢. Demand was 
fair. Exporters were bidding $2.30@ 
2.30% delivered at the Gulf. Demand 
was good for export. Offerings were 
light. 


Heavy wheat export sales were re- 
corded in the Pacific Northwest. In- 
dia bought 205,000 metric tons of 
white wheat for April shipment; Pak- 
istan took 40,000 tons of white. Ja- 
pan was a light buyer, taking only 
half a cargo of white for March- 
April and half a cargo of northern 
spring for April. 

Korea bought several small lots 
cf white wheat, part for March ship- 
ment and the balance for April. The 
UAR is expected in the market this 
week. India was in at the close last 
week for ordinary hard red winters, 
but supplies of this type are scarce, 
and it was doubted this could be 
worked. 

Wheat prices held steady, around 
$2.05 for ordinary white and $2.15 
for 11% hard red winters. 
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Appointment. Recently appointed as chairman of the Branch 
County (Mich.) Planning Commission was Carlton D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. Mr. McKenzie is a past president of the Millers 
National Federation. 


New Territory Assigned, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
has appointed Tom R. Jones as sales representative for its multiwall bag 
division in western New York state, succeeding George H. Doherty who has 
retired. Mr. Jones will continue to service clients in Pittsburgh and western 
Pennsylvania in addition to his new territory. Mr. Jones has been in multi- 
wall sales since 1956. 


Biseuit Compan Promotes. Strietmann Biscuit Co. 
announces the appointment of L. F. Stern, Jr., as general manager of its plant 
at Macon, Ga. J. A. Ouzts is the new production manager. Pat Von Benken, 
formerly general manager, has been transferred to Chicago where he will be 
in charge of manufacturing at Sawyer Biscuit Co., a division of United 
Biscuit. 


New Title Given. The executive boards of the Ontario Elevators 
Assn. and the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Assn. have announced that the 
executive offices of secretary in both instances are being discontinued and 
replaced by the title “executive vice president.” The office will be held by 
Murray H. McPhail. 


National Youthpower Congress. The National Food 
Conference committee held a meeting in Chicago March 3 to consider con- 
tinuation of the National Youthpower Congress, tentatively scheduled for 
February next year. An industry representative present was Howard Lamp- 
man, executive director of the Wheat Flour Institute. 


MNF Visitor. Visiting the offices of the Millers National Federa- 
tion in Chicago last week was J. D. Sogard, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 


Grain Compan Officer. Transferred to Chicago as assis- 
tant manager of the Checkerboard Grain Co. is Richard H. Hoagland, form- 
erly of the Ralston Purina soybean division. W. E. Casselman is manager of 
the Chicago Checkerboard Grain Co. 


General Mills’ Canadian Promotion, Appoint- 
ment of Paul L. Parker to vice president and general manager of General 
Mills Cereals, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, has been announced. He was previously 
assistant general manager. 





Walter Kidde Co. 

Prof. H. B. Pfost, department of 
flour and feed milling industries, K- 
State, will speak on “Pneumatic Con- 
veying.” The concluding talk, which 
will be “Lubrication for Flour Mills,” 
will be given by Joseph Lake, district 
manager, Keystone Lubrication Co. 
The meeting will conclude with 
luncheon at the hotel. 


Famed Nutritionist 
Dies in New York 


NEW YORK—Dr. Thomas Douglas 


Districts 1-2, AOM, 
To Meet March 25-26 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A joint 
meeting of Districts No. 1 and 2, As- 


sociation of Operative Millers, has 
been scheduled for March 25-26 at 
the Wareham Hotel in Manhattan 
and on the Kansas State University 
campus here. 

Sessions March 25 will be held at 
the Wareham Hotel. Registration will 
begin at 4:30 p.m. and the social 
hour at 5:30 p.m. Dinner will start 
at 6:30 p.m., and the speaker will be 


Prof. Forest L. Whan, department of 
speech, K-State, whose topic will be 
“Behind the Scenes in Television.” 
The meeting on March 26 will be 
held in Room 107 of the Animal In- 
dustries Building on the campus. It 
will start at 9 a.m. with the showing 
of “There’s Many a Slip,” a movie 
showing the discharge of grains and 
other materials when the head pul- 
ley turns at different speeds. It will 
be presented by A. T. Ferrell & Co. 
“Explosion in Dust Collecting Sys- 
tems” will be discussed by Fred Hut- 
tie, Jr., manager, southwest depart- 
ment, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau. This will be followed by a 
talk on “Quick Acting Fire Protec- 
tion Devices’ by Frank Keller of the 


Spies, 57, nationally-known nutrition- 
ist, and discoverer of the cure for 
pellagra, a dietary deficiency disease, 
died here recently. 

For his conquest of pellagra, he 
was awarded the Orden de Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes decoration, the 
highest award of the Cuban govern- 
ment. 


At the time of his death Dr. Spies 
was professor and chairman of die- 
tetics and metabolism at Northwest- 
ern University’s schoo! of medicine. 
He was also scientific director of the 
nutrition clinic at Hillman Hospital, 
Birmingham, Ala. In 1957 he received 
the American Medical Assn. distin- 
guished service medal for his work 
in the field of nutrition. 
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USDA Announces New Program 


For Surplus Corn Utilization 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the following program for the utiliza- 
tion of surplus corn for processing 
into industrial alcohol and related by- 
products, not including beverage al- 
cohol. 

The purpose of this announcement 
is to acquaint interested parties with 
further details of this experimental 
program. It is expected that offers 
for the purchase of the surplus corn 
will be invited in the near future. 

It is planned that USDA, through 
Commodity Credit Corp., will make 
available for sale through competi- 
tive offers approximately 30 million 
bushels of No. 3 grade or better corn 
for conversion by fermentation into 
acetone-butanol-ethanol and byprod- 
ucts, and for conversion by fermen- 
tation into ethanol and byproducts. 
USDA is interested in both processes 
but the quantity of corn allocated to 
each of these processes, of course, 
will be dependent upon offers re- 
ceived. 

USDA, in making this corn avail- 
able is acting (1) to dispose of cer- 
tain surplus stocks owned by CCC 
for processing into products which 
constitute other than primary uses 
for corn and which will not have an 
undue disruptive effect on any CCC 
price support program, (2) to obtain 
actual conversion cost data on the 
process necessary to produce the 
product, data on the return obtain- 
able for the product, and from these 
to determine the return obtainable 
under commercial conditions for the 
corn, and (3) to explore the econom- 
ic impact of the utilization of corn 
in the product. 


Offerors must be established proc- 
essors who at the time of making 
their offers must have the necessary 
machinery, equipment and sufficient 
storage space for at least a 10 day 
supply of corn as well as personnel 
to perform operations required in 
this program. Offerors must also be 
authorized for the manufacturing of 
industrial alcohol under U.S. Inter- 
nal Revenue Laws. 


Offerors must be financially re- 
sponsible to perform in accordance 
with this program and must also fur- 
nish adequate security for the per- 
formance of any contracts resulting 
from offers made. 

The invitations for offers applic- 
able to each of the processes will be 
made available at a later date. These 
invitations will set forth the terms of 
the contract and will specify the of- 
fice within USDA to whom offers 
should be directed. 


The program intends that offerors 
make available an entire plant or a 
designated portion or portions there- 
of which will permit the receipt and 
conversion of corn into industrial al- 
cohol and related products without 
interruption or interference from any 
other activity conducted within the 
plant or portions thereof. To the ex- 
tent practicable portions of the plant 
used shall be segregated and devoted 
wholly to the purposes of this pro- 
gram. 

There will be an alternate choice 
of contracts. Under the terms of one, 
the offeror agrees to convert surplus 
corn purchased from CCC by process 
of fermentation which will produce 
acetone-butanol-ethanol (all three) 
of standard commercial grade by the 
most economical process of which his 
facilities are capable. Under the 


terms of the other, the offeror agrees 
to convert the corn by a process of 
fermentation which will produce eth- 
anol of a standard commercial grade 
by the most economical process. 


All ethanol produced by either of 
these processes must be denatured 
and not used or sold for beverage 
purposes. 


The offeror shall be required to 
operate his facility for a six month 
period (180 to 190 consecutive days) 
in such a continuous manner as the 
facility and process will permit and 
the offeror must bid on a six month 
supply of corn for such purpose. 

CCC will deliver the corn in car- 
load or truckload lots f.o.b. cars or 
trucks at shipping points, as deter- 
mined by CCC, with freight prepaid 
to the contractor’s plant in accord- 
ance with an agreed delivery sched- 
ule. Title and risk of loss to the corn 
shall pass to the offeror upon deliv- 
ery at shipping point. Settlement will 
be made on basis of official weights 
and grades obtained at shipping point 
or enroute at the option of CCC. 

Adequate financial arrangements 
must be made by offerors for pay- 
ment of corn before any deliveries 
are made by CCC. 

This program intends that offerors 
shall, within 30 days after completion 
of the conversion of all corn, furnish 
CCC with a report containing all out- 
put data, cost of corn, and processing 
costs tabulated as follows: 


Processing Costs 
Corn handling and storage 
of corn 
Grinding 
Mashing (cooking, steriliza- 
tion of mash and conversion) $........ 
Fermentation 
Distillation and processing 
of solvents 
By-product recovery . 
|. Feed products 
2. Carbon dioxide 
3. Fusel oil 
4. Other 
Other (specify) 


‘Each item should be subdivided as follows: 
|. Labor 

a. Supervisory 

b. Direct 

Utilities 

a. Steam 

b. Electricity 

c. Water 

Maintenance 

Operating supplies (itemized) 

Depreciation 

Control lab 

Other costs allocated to processing 

(specify) 

The same report must show sales 
proceeds for each product, selling 
costs, administrative costs, and any 
other data useful in computing the 
cost of processing the corn and dis- 
posing of the products. Cost and re- 
turn figures on products unsold at 
the time of reporting shall be esti- 
mated on the basis of current market 
prices and going cost rates. 

Offerors must cooperate fully and 
completely with USDA, making all 
records of production, costs and plant 
operations relating to the conversion 
of corn and disposition of products 
available to authorized personnel of 
the department. These data will be 
made the subject of cost studies and 
may involve public release. Accred- 
ited representatives of USDA shall 
have access at any reasonable time 
to the contractor’s plant and facili- 
ties. 

Prospective participants in the pro- 
gram should communicate with the 
Director, Grain Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, USDA, Room 
3610, South Building, Washington 25, 
D.C., to assure receipt of an invita- 
tion for offers when issued and for 
any further information they may 
desire. 
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A versatile family 
to package your flour 


Multiwall Consumer-size Designer Print and 
Paper Bags... Paper Bags... Novelty Cotton Bags... 


rough outer sheets, for non-skid stacking; beautifully printed, squared-up shelf 5- to 100-lbs., in demand by consumers 
smooth inner sheets for efficient dumping. packages that build impulse buying. for household uses. 
Sturdy extensible multiwalls. 
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Osnaburg and Bemis Special” Thread 
Burlap Bags... Sheeting Cotton Bags... and Mainstay” Twine... 


sturdy, light in color, fine finish—for popular, too, for export, because of their for bag-closing. Economical because of 
export shipment. re-use value in other countries. their quality. 


And, backing up this versatile family 


are Bemis’ unparalleled production, 
service and sales facilities. 


gz 
C3 = rm”) General Offices—408-N Pine St., St. Louis 2 
) Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
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Postwar Grain Freight Rates. . 


N ONE way or another we have 
l all been exposed to the effects of 
the multitude of grain rate changes 
which have occurred during the past 
13 or 14 years. Rates affect the prices 
producers receive, and they affect 
the prices the consumers pay. Alter- 
ations in rate structures may take 
away traditional markets from the 
grain merchandiser or processor, or 
they may give him a windfall in new 
markets he never before could reach. 

Since 1945 both increases and de- 
creases in rates have taken place. 
Some revisions have been of a gener- 
al over-all nature. Others have been 
what we term “piece-meal” rates, 
these affecting perhaps only a single 
commodity or a relatively small ter- 
ritory. 

What we have inherited from these 
changes can at best be charitably de- 
scribed as a monster of a grain and 
grain products rate structure, far re- 
moved from the orderly rate pattern 
we once knew and enjoyed. 

I am going to review briefly some 
factors which cause rate changes and 
contribute to the disorderly state of 
affairs, and then review a few more 
important changes which have 
emerged out of this post-war period. 
Causes of Changes 

What causes a rail carrier to 
change his freight rates? Well, there 
are many factors. Of the more im- 
portant ones, there are revenue re- 


. .A Fantastic Structure 


By CARL J. LESSING 


quirements of the carriers. There is 
competition between different modes 
of transportation. There is competi- 
tion among the rail carriers them- 
selves. Then there are changes in 
grain marketing patterns, reflecting 
changes in demands for grain and 
grain products. 

From a carrier point of view, the 
revenue requirement, of course, is 
the basic consideration. Carrier-man- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Lessing is 
aSsistant manager of the transporta- 
tion department, the Chicago Board 
of Trade. His address, with the title 
“Postwar Rate Changes Affecting 
Illinois Grain,” was delivered at the 
second annual Industries Forum held 
recently at the University of Illinois. 
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agement has the same obligations as 
the management of any company. 
Their product or service—in this case 
transportation—must be priced ac- 
cordingly so that these obligations 
may be fulfilled. 

Many people inquire, “Why don’t 
carriers charge the same price for 
carload movement of all commodi- 
ties hauled the same distance?” They 
argue that it costs relatively the 
same, for example, to haul a car of 
grain as it does a car of coal. 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 








The best answer I can give is that 
you don’t pay the same price for a 
soup bone as you do for a steak, nor 
do you pay the same price for a hun- 
dredweight of flour as you do for a 
hundredweight of bran. Both a soup 
bone and a steak come from the same 
steer. Both flour and bran come from 
a kernel of wheat. Where one could 
argue that the prices should be the 
same, actually they are dictated by 
what the traffic will bear. And the 
same can be said about almost any 
other product, commodity or service. 


In the same manner, if we reduce 
all elements which go into ratemak- 
ing to their simplest form, we find 
that carriers’ management set their 
rates on what the traffic will bear, 
their judgment in this matter being 
tempered by the effects of competi- 
tion and the regulatory laws. 

Revenue requirements since 1946 
have caused the rail carriers to re- 
peatedly approach the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with a series 
of ex parte cases, seeking permission 
to increase their rates to provide 
funds to meet the ever-increasing 
costs of doing business. During the 
course of these proceedings, the 
grain and processing industries cau- 
tioned carriers against setting rates 
too high and thus pricing themselves 
out of business. The rail carriers re- 
plied that, while they considered the 
possibilities of losing some grain traf- 
fic to other transportation, in the 
long run they would be better off fi- 
nancially with the requested in- 
creases. 


Warning Comes True 


And soon thereafter, the admoni- 
tions of the grain trade were real- 
ized, the competing forms of trans- 
portation having a “field day” at the 
expense of the rail carriers. Rail rates 
have sky-rocketed, whereas 


barge 
and trucking costs have 


remained 
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relatively constant. As a result, rail 
carriers have experienced an ever- 
increasing diversion of their valuable 
grain traffic to competitors. 

Prior to World War II, barge and 
truck grain movements, while sub- 
stantial, were a relatively small por- 
tion of the total. Since the war this 
relationship has changed consider- 
ably. 

For example: Trucking of grain 
has reached phenomenal proportions. 
This is especially true with respect 
to corn. Truck receipts of corn at 
Chicago for the year 1959 reached 
19.25 million bushels, an increase of 
approximately 10 million bushels over 
the previous year. Combined truck 
receipts of wheat, corn and soybeans 
at Chicago for 1959 were the equiva- 
lent of 17,500 carloads of 100,000 Ib. 
each. 

Barge shipments of grain have also 
reached astounding totals. Just one 
statistic will illustrate this point. 
During New Orleans’ record-break- 
ing year of 1958 when some 133,000,- 
000 bu. grain were exported, 65% ar- 
rived at this port by barge. 

So we see the effects of extensive 
and intensive carrier competition as 
a motivating force which causes rail 
carriers to revise their rate struc- 
tures to retain and regain traffic. 

High rail rates have stimulated the 
barge and trucking industries and 
the question arises, “How and why 
were they able to develop this com- 
petitive position?” 

In the 1930's, the motor carrier in- 
dustry was in its infancy, but grow- 
ing enough to cause Congress to place 
it under federal regulation through 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. In a 
similar manner, water carriers were 
in a development and growth stage 
and they, too, were placed under in- 
terstate commerce regulation by the 
Transportation Act of 1940. In both 
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of selecting wheats of choice milling and baking proper- 
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-__ WHICH PAPER 2% 


your Chase Bag representative p.m 
gives you — 
the unbiased answer 


Stretchable, non-skid, creped or 

regular kraft . . . fully bleached, 

semi-bleached, colored outer sheet... . 

Chase Bag buys paper for multiwalls 

on an open market, to your best advantage! 

This means unprejudiced advice from 

your Chase representative . . . he'll help you select 
the paper that best fits your product, your filling 
machinery, your shipping, storing and handling needs. 


CALL YOUR CHASE REPRESENTATIVE WHENEVER YOU 
HAVE A BAGGING PROBLEM .. . HE’S A SPECIALIST 
AT CUTTING PACKAGING COSTS 


BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue; New York 17, New York 


BAG PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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“What we have inherited from increases, de- 
creases, over-all revisions and ‘piece-meal’ rate 
changes can at best be charitably described as 
a monster of a grain and grain products rate 
structure — far removed from the orderly rate 
pattern we once knew and enjoyed.” 








pieces of legislation Congress provid- 
ed certain exemptions from interstate 
commerce regulation—and the trans- 
portation of grain fell within these 
exemptions. 

Part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which now governs the motor 
carriers, provides several exemptions 
from regulation in the transportation 
of agricultural commodities. With re- 
spect to transportation by barge over 
inland waterways, exemption from 
regulation comes in the form of bulk 
commodity provisos. It might be stat- 
ed, however, that some grain does 
move in regulated common carrier 
barges. 

Thus, we have a situation where 
rail grain transportation is under 
complete, strict government regula- 
tion, whereas competing forms of 
transportation are under little or no 
regulation. Unregulated truck and 
unregulated barge operators are able 
to set their rates without conform- 
ing to the same rules governing rail 
carriers. 

Along with revenue requirements 
and carrier competition as factors in- 
ducing rate changes, we must also 
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Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 


the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
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consider changes in demand and utili- 
zation of grains and their products. 
A prime example of a change in 
the demand factor would be the ex- 
plosive postwar growth of the live- 
stock and, particularly, the poultry 
industries of the South. The South 
has emerged from this era with a 
greatly expanded livestock economy 
which demands grain. Much of this 
expansion probably can be traced di- 
rectly to low cost water and truck 
transportation of grain. 


Dramatic Increase 

Another illustration is the dramat- 
ic increase in production in the soy- 
bean processing industry. In 1945 
soybean processors utilized almost 
160,000,000 bu. soybeans, whereas in 
the year commencing with October 
of 1958 they processed 402,000,000 bu. 
This tremendous increase in utiliza- 
tion of a crop, of which Illinois is 
the leading state, could not have been 
achieved without an increase in 
processing capacity. Soybean proces- 
sors, in following a decentralization 
program, have scattered new pro- 
duction units throughout the Midwest 
and the South. 

In a similar manner, formula feed 
producers have followed a policy of 
decentralization of their industry. 
Since 1945 total formula feed pro- 
duction has increased from 27.5 mil- 
lion tons to over 40 million tons. In 
1947, 50 companies did more than 
50% of the business, while in 1957, 
262 companies handled the same 
amount. 

In contrast, the flour milling and 
dry corn milling industries have 
shown a marked tendency towards 
centralization. More efficient mills 
have survived, while the marginal 
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Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


® Domestic and Export Millers. 
© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 


© New . . . complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory. 


Spokane Mill 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE 


® Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 


© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 





Portland Crown Division 
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capacity units have been taken out 
of service. 

Even utilization of grain products 
by the ultimate consumer has 
changed in this period. I have in mind 
the tendency of centralization found 
in the brewing industry, a large user 
of grain and grain products. Here we 
have a situation where local inde- 
pendent brewers are slowly disap- 
pearing, whereas national breweries 
are becoming larger. As they increase 
capacity, their supply requirements 
become large enough to warrant ex- 
perimenting with the various forms 
of transportation and different forms 
of transportation equipment. 

These are but a few illustrations 
of ever shifting demands in the grain 
and grain processing industries which 
alter the demands upon the trans- 
portation industry. Rates, of neces- 
sity, must be changed to meet these 
new conditions. 

I cannot leave the subject of fac- 
tors causing rate revisions without 
touching also upon the problem of 
rivalry among rail carriers them- 
selves. In many instances carriers do 
more to fight their fellow carrier 
than fighting competing modes of 
transportation; nowhere is this more 
in evidence than in Illinois. 


Somewhat Understandable 

To a degree this is understandable. 
Different breeds of rail carriers find 
a common terminal in our state. 
These, the eastern, southern and 
western carriers, have different reve- 
nue requirements because of the na- 
ture of their hauls, terminal opera- 
tions, etc. Different managements ap- 
proach a problem with different atti- 
tudes. Some choose to ignore com- 
pletely the changing times and 
trends. Others will meet the competi- 
tion partially and some are complete- 
ly realistic and go all out to meet 
the situation. 

Much intra-carrier rivalry comes 
from the very manner in which 
freight rate change decisions are 
made. 

The normal method is for a ship- 
per or carrier to submit a proposal 
to a railroad rate-making committee. 
This committee is comprised of offi- 
cials of the respective carriers serv- 
ing the area in which the proposed 
rate is to apply. 

The proposal is generally adver- 
tised to the shipping public; public 
hearings may or may not be held, 
and in committee action it is ap- 
proved or disapproved. 

This is known as the conference 
method of rate making. 

June, 1948, saw passage by Con- 
gress of the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill 
which legalized this conference meth- 
od by removing carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act from 
provisions of the anti-trust laws. This 
legislation is now incorporated into 
Section 5(a) of Part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which sets up 
the rules and conditions under which 
the carriers may operate. 

In Illinois seven rate conferences 
have jurisdiction over grain and grain 
product rates, a situation which prob- 
ably does not exist in any other 
state. In addition, each carrier alone 
or in concert with other carriers may 
exercise the right of independent ac- 
tion, thereby removing themselves 
from the actions and decisions of a 
rate committee on any particular 
rate proposal. 

The conference method of rate 
making in Illinois poses some very 
interesting situations. For example: 
Rates from Champaign to the West 
Coast are under jurisd‘ction of the 
Trends-Continental Freight Bureau; 
Champaign to Cedar Rapids, rates are 
under the Illinois Rate Committee. 
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However, a rate from Rockford, IIL, 
to Cedar Rapids is under jurisdiction 
of the Freight Traffic Managers- 
Western Trunk Line. If we propose 
a rate change from Champaign to 
Atlanta, Ga., we would seek out the 
Ohio River-Mississippi Valley Com- 
mittee; Champaign to Toledo, the 
Freight Traffic Committee-Central 
Territory Railroads; Champaign to 
New York, the General Freight Traf- 
fic Committee-Fastern Railroads. 

This may sound insane to the lay- 
man, and to we who work in trans- 
portation it sometimes is. For exam- 
ple: If the Chicago and Eastern Illi- 
nois Railroad suggest a grain rate 
change from Danville, Ill., on its line 
to Cleveland, Ohio, a proposal would 
be filed with the Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee-Central Territory Railroads. 
Suppose this committee disapproved 
of the rate. Committee action would 
then be subject to appeal to the Traf- 
fic Executive Association - Eastern 
Railroads. However, because of geo- 
graphical limitations, the C&EI can- 
not become a member of the Traffic 
Executive Assn., and thus has no 
vote in the very rate matters which 
vitally affect its shippers. 


Conference Method 


While the conference method of 
rate making is by far the most effi- 
cient and desirable of the processes, 
the divided jurisdictional authority 
can and does have some serious ef- 
fects on Illinois rate making and on 
the general grain rate structure. 

The foregoing review has been nec- 
essarily brief, and I do not mean to 
imply I have considered all the fac- 
tors affecting rate making. Rather, 
I merely wished to highlight the is- 
sues to help you to better understand 
the tremendous problems facing car- 
riers. 

I will now discuss a few of major 
alterations to that structure which 
have occurred in this post-war period 
which particularly affect Illinois 
grain. 

In my opinion, the most singularly 
important grain rate in the area east 
of the Mississippi River and north of 
the Ohio River is the domestic pro- 
portional grain rate from Chicago to 
New York City. 

Not only has this rate been used 
since the beginning of time as a ba- 
sis to construct other grain rates 
throughout the area, but it is used 
as a price-setting factor in estab- 
lishment of cash grain prices, and as 
a known and constant rate factor for 
establishment of rules of delivery of 
grain on the Chicago futures market. 
Proportional Rate 

Since people outside the transpor- 
tation field are puzzled by our ter- 
minology and frequently ask, ‘“‘What 
is a proportional rate?,” it might 
be well at this point to define this 
term: 

A proportional rate must be de- 
fined as a rate factor, use of which 
is conditioned upon a prior move- 
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ment to the proportional rate origin, 
or a subsequent movement beyond 
the proportional rate destination, or 
both. If use of a proportional rate is 
dependent upon a prior movement 
to the proportional rate origin, we 
say that the proportional rate is 
“open” on the origin end. An exam- 
ple of this type of rate is the propor- 
tional rate from Chicago to New 
York City. If the use of a proportion- 
al rate is dependent upon a subse- 
quent movement beyond the propor- 
tional rate destination, we term it 
“open’”’ on the destination end. In a 
sense, export rates are of this sec- 
ond type of proportional rate. An ex- 
port rate on flour from Chicago to 
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Sales Region Changes 
Made by General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS — Organizational 
changes in the Larro Feed operations 
of General Mills, Inc., have been an- 
nounced by E. E. 
Woolley, general 
manager of the 
feed division. The 
Larrowe region, 
covering the east- 
ern and southeast- 
ern parts of the 
US., has been 
divided into two 
separate areas. 
They are now 
known as the east- 
ern sales region 
and the southeastern sales region. 

H. B. Herron, director of sales, has 
appointed Russ T. Clarke, regional 
sales manager for the southeastern 
sales region with headquarters in 
Charlotte, N.C. He joined the firm 
in 1947 and has since served as sales- 
man, district sales manager, terri- 
torial and market analyst and broiler 
production and marketing specialist. 

Russ Anderson, regional sales man- 
ager for the old Larrowe region, now 
holds the same position in the newly 
created eastern sales region. 

Ray H. Tomberlin has been named 
assistant to the director of sales for 
the firm’s feed division. He replaces 
Mr. Anderson, who was promoted to 
the regional manager’s spot. Mr. Tom- 
berlin joined the company in 1950 
and has served as a salesman, sales 
supervisor in Kansas City and dis- 
trict sales manager for the company’s 
Sperry Operations on the west coast. 
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New York City could not be applied 
to a shipment of flour which would 
be made into bread at New York 
City, but could only be used on a 
shipment of flour exported beyond 
to some foreign country. A third type 
of proportional rate is open at both 
ends, that is, its use depends on a 
prior movement to the proportional 
rate origin and a subsequent move- 
ment beyond the proportional rate 
destination. An example of this type 
would be a proportional rate from 
Minneapolis to Evansville which re- 
quires a rail movement into Minne- 
apolis and a rail movement beyond 
Evansville to the Southeast. 

In practically every instance where 
there is a proportional rate published 
between two points there also will be 
a “flat” rate published. Flat rates 
differ from proportional rates in that 
flat rates apply on traffic originating 
at the point from which the “flat” 
rate is published. In the grain trade 
we sometimes use the term “local” 
rate in place of the term “flat” rate. 

Getting back to our all-important 
Chicago to New York domestic pro- 
portional grain rate, its use is predi- 
cated upon three conditions: 


1. It may only be used beyond Chi- 
cago on grain arriving at Chicago by 
rail, lake or river. 

2. It may only be used on rail- 
originated grain when no through 
one-factor rate from point of origin 
to destination is applicable via Chi- 
cago. 

3. When the preceding condition 
is met, the combination rate cannot 
be less than the flat or local 
from Chicago to destination. 

The present day proportional grain 
rate from Chicago to New York City 
is 55¢ cwt., while the present day, 
flat grain rate from Chicago to New 
York City is 73.5¢ cwt. The differ- 
ence between the flat and propor- 
tional rate or in this case 18.5¢ is 
what we term a “pad” rate. 

Therefore, if we have a car of grain 
moving from an Illinois origin to 
New York City via Chicago, we must 
first determine if there is an applica- 
ble rate from this origin to destina- 
tion via Chicago. If there is, it is 
the only rate we may apply for the 
movement. If not, then we may con- 
struct a combination rate, using the 
rate from the origin to Chicago plus 
the proportional rate from Chicago 


rate 
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to destination. But the rate from the 
origin to Chicago may not be less 
than 18.5¢. If it is less, we must 
build it up, or “pad” the rate to 18.5¢. 

The reason for this “pad” require- 
ment is to forestall a departure from 
that part of the law which is known 
as Section IV of Part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. Section IV of 
this law states in part that a rate 
for a shorter distance may not be 
higher than a rate for a longer dis- 
tance, the shorter distance being in- 
cluded within the longer distance. 
Of course, there are the exceptions 
to this requirement which come in 
the form of specific relief which the 
commission is authorized to grant in 
special cases. 

There is no “pad” requirement if 
grain arrives at Chicago via river or 
lake. 

Important Decision 

The year 1947 saw a decision of 
extreme importance affecting use of 
the proportional rates from Chicago 
to the East. This was in the form of 
a Supreme Court decision in ICC ver- 
sus Mechling, 330 U.S. 567. 

This case was the result of grain 
rate litigation commencing in 1939 
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and ending with the court’s decision 
that under the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended in 1940, the com- 
mission cannot authorize and the rail 
carriers cannot charge, higher pro- 
portional rates beyond Chicago for 
carrying ex-barge shipments than ex- 
lake or ex-rail shipments, unless 
shown that it cost more to haul such 
ex-barge than ex-lake or ex-rail ship- 
ments. 

Thereafter, grain arriving by barge, 
lake or rail could equally engage the 
proportional rate beyond Chicago to 
the East, although as previously 
stated there is no “pad” requirement 
for barge-arrived or lake-arrived 
grain. 

The Mechling decision, in giving 
greater utility to barge-arrived grain 
at Chicago, has set up competitive 
conditions which have directly or in- 
directly caused two other major rate 
adjustments affecting the movement 
of Illinois grain. I will refer to them 
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as the Kankakee Case and the North- 
ern Illinois “Pad’’ Case, both of which 
are currently under litigation before 
ICC. 

The Kankakee Case involves rates 
on corn originating on the Kankakee 
Beit Line, a branch of the New York 
Central Railroad running adjacent to 
and more or less paralleling the Illi- 
nois River from the Llinois-Indiana 
Line west to Zearing, Ill. There is 
little or no industry served by this 
line except at Kankakee, the primary 
source of traffic being grain. Truck- 
barge movements in this postwar pe- 
riod made heavy inroads into this 
rail carrier’s grain traffic to such an 
extent that the New York Central 
officials stated they seriously con- 
sidered abandoning this branch line. 

In June, 1956, the New York Cen- 
tral filed a proposal with the Lllinois 
Freight Assn. proposing a 5¢ propor- 
tional rate from the origins on this 
branch to Kankakee, destined to 
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points east of Kankakee, on corn 
carloads, minimum weight 100,000 Ib. 
This rate was further restricted to 
only apply when this corn was sub- 
ject to a milling-in-transit privilege. 
After committee procedures were fol- 
lowed the rates were approved and 
published effective Dec. 15, 1956. 
They have been the subject of con- 
troversy and litigation ever since 
In general, allegations concerning 
these rates have been made stating 
they were non-compensatory, lower 
than necessary to meet truck-barge 
competition, and prejudicial because 
they applied only when corn was 
milled, thus making lower rates on 
milled products than on the whole 
grain itself. Most of this litigation 
took place in the form of a Fourth 
Section proceeding, and a final com- 
mission determination is expected 
momentarily. The rates continue to 
be in effect. 


Kankakee Case 

The Kankakee Case is extremel) 
important in the matter of principle, 
for it marked the first time the East- 
ern Rail Carriers, who control the 
grain rate structure from Illinois 
east, were willing to waive the “pad” 
requirement and thus permit inbound 
or gathering rates lower than the 
“pad” rate to apply. This precedent 
allows an inbound or gathering rail 
carrier to separately establish rates 
to meet his competition, and to make 
these particular rates fully effective 
and free of any artificial 
rier. 

The Northern Illinois “Pad” Case 
is somewhat similar, but it results 
from an evolution of a freight rate 
structure caused by carrier competi- 
tion. 

We know 


rates as 


rate bar- 


that in the 
well as grain 
Northern Illinois to the East were 
through, one-factor rates equal to 
local rates to Chicago as published 
by the Western Illinois carriers plus 
the proportional rates beyond Chi- 
cago. 

In 1939, as the movement of corn 
to Chicago by barge from Illinois 
River points started to become a 
greater threat, rail carriers sought to 
meet this competition by publishing 
intrastate corn rates from certain 
of their origins to Chicago for sub- 
sequent movement beyond by lake. 
These became known as lake local 
rates and were effective in April of 
1939. They had no application on a 
further movement by rail, and in the 
late 1940’s, the Western Illinois Car- 
riers were urged to correct this sit- 
uation and make these lake local 
rates interstate in character. 

This they did in 1952 by publish- 
ing a series of proportional corn rates 
to Chicago applicable on corn and 
corn products destined generally to 
points east of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line. This combination of in- 
bound and outbound proportional 
rates constructed over Chicago was 
less than the through, one-factor 
rates applicable via Chicago, so ap- 
propriate relief was provided per- 
mitting the lower combination of 
rates to apply but still subjecting 
the rates to the “pad” requirements. 

As the trucking and barging of 
grain to Chicago became increasingly 
more severe, the inbound rail car- 
riers further revised their corn, and 
also oats and soybean gathering rates 
from Northern Illinois to Chicago. 
But, the full effect of these competi- 
tion-compelled rates could not be 
achieved because of the “pad.’”’ As 
stated previously, the “pad” requires 
a rate of 18.5¢ to be paid to Chicago 
in order to engage the proportional 
rate to trunk line territory. This be- 
comes the buying rate at Chicago. 


past corn 


rates from 
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Many rates to Chicago on corn were 

and are—less than 18.5¢, but the 
seller of grain is penalized by being 
required to pay the difference be- 
tween the actual rate and the “pad” 
rate. 

This situation existed until Janu- 
ary 10, 1959, when the Eastern Rail 
Carriers reduced the “pad” require- 
ments on Northern Illinois originated 
corn, oats and beans to 12¢ under 
temporary Fourth Section relief from 
the Commission. This drew protests 
from the barge lines and one grain 
company with extensive Illinois River 
elevator facilities. ICC permitted the 
rates to go into effect over the pro- 
tests, but concluded the rates should 
be investigated. 

In July and August of 1959 further 
modifications were made to enlarge 
the Northern Illinois Territory to 
include origins on and north of the 
Kankakee belt, and also to include 
the entire state of Wisconsin. 

A third important grain rate ad- 
justment started in September of 
1955 when we saw a complaint filed 
with the commission and docketed 
as LCC. 31874. This is the now 
famous Southern Governors com- 
plaint which attacked the level of 
grain and grain products rates apply- 
ing to, from and within the South. 
In September of 1959 the record in 
this complaint was closed after num- 
erous, extensive hearings necessitat- 
ing some 10,000 pages of transcript 
and over 1,000 exhibits. It will be 
many years before a decision is 
reached in this proceeding. 

Meanwhile, the Southern Railroads 
have taken voluntary action to re- 
duce their rates within the Southeast 
on coarse grains and certain pro- 
ducts. 


System of Rates 


On August 1, 1957, the Southern 
Railway Co. published a system of 
rates on coarse grains and products 
predicated on short-line mileages, 
with a companion system of propor- 
tional rates from the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi river crossings adjusted to 
retain rate equalization on traffic 
moving via the several river cross- 
ings or gateways. On Sept. 11 of the 
same year other Southern lines 
adopted the same basis of rates for 
application within the south. While 
these rates were lower than those 
previously published they were still 
at a rather high level and more or 
less ineffective in meeting competi- 
tion. 

Subsequently, on Nov. 2, 1959, we 
we had a further modification in the 
coarse grain rate structure applying 
within the Southeast. This came in 
the form of another greatly reduced 
mileage scale of rates and complete 
cancellation of the prior coarse grain 
mileage scale and all coarse grain 
proportional rates. 

This new structure directly affects 
Illinois grain in that much of South- 
ern Illinois is included within south- 
ern territory for the purpose of this 
adjustment, thus benefiting from the 
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lower rates. Other Illinois grain 
moves to Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
crossings from where the movement 
beyond is governed by these lower 
rates. However, the ability of coarse 
grains to move through the various 
gateways on equal rates is now a 
memory. We also have situations un- 
der this adjustment where grain or- 
iginating in Illinois and destined to 
certain official territory points which 
formerly found the lowest rates ap- 
plicable via the Northern lines, now 
moves on combination rates construc- 
ted over southeastern points. Having 
spent considerable time exploring the 
many possibilities this new adjust- 
ment provides, I have come to the 
conclusion that it is the most hellish 
rate structure ever dumped into a 
rate clerk’s lap. 

There have been other numerous 
rate adjustments in the past years 
affecting the grain and processing 
industries. Soybean processors have 
seen reductions not only in their soy- 
bean rates but also in their product 
rates. There is a new, lower level of 
soybean meal rates applying from 
Illinois to the South, and I believe 
also to the West and Southwest. 


And there have been numerous 
motor-compelled corn rates published 
from Illinois origins to the major 
markets, barge loading facilities and 
processing points. In fact, I have 
been connected intimately with one 
of the major corn rate adjustments. 

In the early part of 1958 I joined 
the staff of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroads as one of their 
traffic officers. Perhaps I was the 
first individual to reverse the trend 
by leaving the grain processing in- 
dustry to put specialized knowledge 
at work securing more grain and 
grain products traffic for a railroad. 
One of my first problems was to de- 
termine the amount and character 
of the locally originated grain we 
were handling and to compare this 
with the traffic potential. Among 
other things, I personally made an 
elevator-to-elevator survey to devel- 
op the necessary information. 

Where we could reasonably expect 
to receive an average of 100 cars 
of corn per elevator per year, a fan- 
tastic proportion had not loaded a 
single car of corn in a two-year pe- 
riod. I recommended that manage- 
ment take very drastic action to 
correct this situation—which it did 

and for which it was severely crit- 
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icized. Within the past two months 
I have had occasion to revisit many 
of the elevators located on this line. 
Trucking of corn from the area I 
covered on this trip has ceased to 
exist. In addition, our own board of 
trade statistics shows a 50% in- 
crease in C&EI corn arrivals at Chi- 
cago in 1959 versus 1958. 

And then came the Seaway. In the 
early part of 1959, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway became a reality. In a sense, 
foreign markets were moved hun- 
dreds of miles closer to Midwest 
grain through this new transporta- 
tion medium. 

The Seaway posed a new competi- 
tive threat to rail carriers serving 
both the North Atlantic and the Gulf 
ports. This challenge was quickly 
met. 

Prior to opening of navigation, the 
eastern railroads publicly announced 
they were going to do everything in 
their power to nullify effects of the 
Seaway. Their first effort in this be- 
half was establishment of a sharply 
reduced export grain rate structure 
to the North Atlantic ports applying 
from the area generally east of the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers and 
north of the Ohio River. The result- 
ant rates are at a level of those in 
effect over 10 years ago. 

Rates on grain from central IIli- 
nois to Baltimore were reduced from 
50¢ to 37¢; on soybeans, from 72¢ to 
38¢. At the same time, minimum car- 
load weights were increased to un- 
realistically high levels. 

The eastern adjustment became ef- 
fective in June, 1959. Soon thereafter 
the Illinois lines serving Gulf ports 
reduced their export rates to meet 
their eastern brethren’s action. 

The Chicago Board of Trade issued 
a strong protest against the eastern 
export adjustment. We stated then, 
and many times since, that we do 
not object to carriers seeking to meet 
their competition, but we do insist 
that it be done within the frame- 
work of the law. 

All Illinois carriers do not partici- 
pate in the eastern adjustment, in 
fact, rates are confined to origins 
served only by the eastern carriers, 
with few exceptions. 

Similarly, none of the eastern car- 
riers participate in the Gulf rates. 


Elevator Problem 
Therefore, we have a_ situation 
where an elevator served by an east- 


ern line is more or 
upon an eastern export market 
whereas an elevator served solely 
by a Gulf line is dependent upon a 
Gulf export market. 

Then there are elevators located 
on certain western Illinois lines who 
have limited participation in either 
adjustment and do not receive the 
measure of reductions accorded other 
points. 


less dependent 


From a marketing standpoint this 
situation is not in the best interests 
of the producer. Rather than have 
his grain captive to a single market, 
several markets should offer bids for 
his products. 

The Chicago market has it own 
problems in connection with these 
export rate systems, which in turn, 
directly affect the producer. Little 
of the eastern export-destined grain 
and none of the Gulf-destined grain 
will route via Chicago. Our members 
are deprived of equal opportunity to 
handle grain from the area we nor- 
mally draw from, and the Illinois 
producer is deprived of the services 
and facilities of this major grain 
market. 

This is particularly disturbing since 
we see that grain from the Illinois- 
Indiana border can move to East St. 
Louis for special services, and then 
move back through the origin point 
to the East Coast for export at the 
same charge which would have ap- 
plied if the grain had moved directly 
from the origin point. Similar pri- 
vileges exist at Peoria on both Gulf 
and North Atlantic-destined grain, 
where grain can be back-hauled for 
great distances at no _ additional 
charge. 

Remembering that Chicago is now 
a world port, we also object to the 
fact that rates from nearby [Illinois 
and Indiana points to Chicago are 
actually higher than rates from the 
same points to both seacoasts. For 
example, we have pointed out re- 
peatedly that rates from in and 
around the Indianapolis area can 
move to Baltimore for export at just 
1.5¢ higher than the rate to Chicago, 
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the greater distance 
withstanding 

In a similar manner, we 
shown that from a 


Salem, IIL, the 


involved not- 
have 
point such as 
rate to the Gulf is 
l¢ lower than the rate to Chicago, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
distance from this point to New Or- 
leans is three times that to Chicago. 

To overcome this discriminatory 
rate action against Chicago, the 
board of trade has proposed—and 
the carriers now have under con- 
sideration—a new system of grain ex- 
port the Port of Chicago. 
Suggestion Made 

We have suggested to carriers that 
they should establish five large rate 
groups in Illinois, these to be more 
or less related to direct line mileages 
to the Port of Chicago. Rates have 
been proposed starting at 12¢ for the 
first group and holding 25¢ as the 
maximum rate. The rates proposed 
are on a level approximating those 
established to the tidewater ports, 
and we feel they are adequate to 
meet trucking but not too low to be 
destructive of barge traffic. 

In addition to this proposal, we 
are endeavoring to secure more par- 
ticipation in tidewater rates. 

Before ending, some _ reference 
should be made to the fact that the 
rail carriers currently are in the pro- 
cess of revising the entire eastern 
domestic grain and grain products 
rate structure. The eastern carriers 
have had a special grain committee 


rates to 
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in session to consider this matter for 
over a year. Theirs is formidable, 
far from an easy task. From the best 
information obtainable, they hope to 
have their recommendations formu- 
lated and presented to their execu- 
tive officers some time in May. These 
recommendations will be in proposal 
form and then will be submitted to 
the shipping public. 

The grain and processing industries 
have developed under the present 
rate system, which has been in ef- 
fect for over 80 years! It is elemen- 
tary then that any change, great or 
small, will vitally affect some one 
member of the industry. You can 
realize that this rail group does not 
have the broad grain background and 
outlook possessed by the trade. 
Since we will have to live with what- 
ever comes of this proposal, it be- 
hooves all who ship, merchandise or 
process grain to give this matter 
their utmost consideration and at- 
tention. 

From what I have said, I think 
you will appreciate the railroads’ 
problems in establishing freight rates. 
If I have appeared somewhat biased 
in favor of the rail carriers it is 
because of the importance of this 
medium of transportation to the 
grain trade. 

Without slighting importance of 
the barge lines and truckers, the fact 
still remains that rail carriers are 
our number one means of transpor- 
tation. Published rail rates form the 
basis of known grain prices at the 
country origin. Financing of grain 
and grain products is expedited with 
the use of rail order-notify bills of 
lading. Our futures markets depend 
upon rail rates to establish delivery 
rules. And there are many other 
services which they provide. 

In spite of our trials and tribula- 
tions, the Illinois grain producer is 
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most fortunate. He has the Great 
Lakes waterway and the new Seaway 
at his doorstep. A magnificent river 
system complemented by a vast high- 
way network and extensive rail fac- 
ilities give him access to domestic 
and world markets. We are to be 
thankful that we have a transporta- 


tion system unrivaled by that pos- 
sessed by any other state. 
————BREAD i THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Rejection of Building 


Proposal Urged 


OTTAWA—tThe proposal to build a 
department of agriculture building at 
the Central Experimental Farm here, 
should be rejected by the govern- 
ment, H. H. Hannam, president of 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture, said. “It is of very great impor- 
tance that no further inroads be 
made upon experimental farm land. 
This process has to stop, and the 
time to stop is now,” he stated. 

Mr. Hannam also said that the 
Confederation Building was original- 
ly designed for the department of 
agriculture and should remain the of- 
fice center for the department, with 
all the office space that it requires. 
The only reason for moving agricul- 
ture out of the Confederation Build- 
ing instead of other departments has 
been the superficial logic of center- 
ing agricultural offices at the farm. 
He said that in fact this does not 
make much practical sense and more- 


over no office building for any de- 
partment should be constructed on 
the farm grounds. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat 


Payment Announced 


OTTAWA—tTrade Minister Gordon 
Churchill told the House of Commons 
here that an interim payment of 10¢ 
bu. will be paid to western farmers 
on all grades of wheat delivered to 
the Canadian Wheat Board in the 
1958-59 crop year which ended last 
July 31. The total payment will be 
$36,698,978 on 366,989,780 bu. wheat. 
Farmers received an initial payment 
of $1.40 bu., basis in store Ft. Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur, or Vancouver. Mr. 
Churchill gave no indication when 
the wheat board will close out the 
1958-59 pool and make final pay- 
ments. Checks covering the interim 
payment will be distributed in the 
near future, he said. 
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March 1%7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. 

March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 


March 18-19—District 12, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

March 21—Kansas Bakers Assn., 
annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 
3232 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 

March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 


March 31-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


April 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


April 2—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 


Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 


April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 


April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 


April 22—Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
counts Assn.; Newton, Kansas. 


April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon, 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers Of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ml. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, TL. 


June 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 8rd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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June 5-7—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 185 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec, Oal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-18—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—American Bakers Assn. 
& Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
bakery equipment exposition; Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, NJ.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 
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Chemical Additive 


For Rice Approved 


WASHINGTON—Assurance of bet- 
ter flavor in “enriched parboiled rice” 
is provided by a change in the stand- 
dard of identity for this staple food 
announced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

The change allows a small amount 
of a harmless chemical preservative 

butylated hydroxytoluene — to be 
used as an optional ingredient in 
“enriched parboiled rice.” FDA said 
the same chemical has been used for 
several years in other foods such 
as breakfast cereals and shortenings. 

Parboiled rice, the agency ex- 
plained, is whole rice that is steamed 
and vacuum-dried before it is milled. 
This process is intended to concen- 
trate natural vitamins in the ker- 
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nels before the hulls are removed. 
An undesirable flavor has occasion- 
ally developed in this product through 
release of oils that may become ran- 
cid on exposure to air. Use of the 
chemical preservative has been found 
in industry tests to retard rancidity 
and maintain the flavor of parboiled 
rice. 

FDA said it believes the new 
chvnge in the standard for “enriched 
parboiled rice” is in the consumer 
interest and, accordingly, has acted 
to put into effect a Sept. 22, 1959, 
industry proposal. 

Where the preservative is used, 
consumers will find the following 
required statement prominently dis- 
played on the label of packages of 
“enriched parboiled rice”: ‘Butylat- 
ed hydroxytoluene added as a pre- 
servative.” The amount used may not 
exceed 3/1,000ths of 1% by weight 
of the rice product. 

The FDA order becomes effective 
60 days after publication in the Fed- 
eral Register unless it is stayed in 
whole or in part by the filing of writ- 
ten objections. 

———"BREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR PLANS 
DAYTON, WASH. Pre-qualified 
contractors have been issued plans 
for construction of a 500,000 bu. 
sliding form concrete grain eleva- 
tor for Columbia County Grain Grow- 
ers. Construction bids were to be 
opened in the office of Columbia 

County Grain Growers March 8. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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PROUD DAY AT FISHER—At the left, Mildred Burke 
and Martin Crowder, members of the packaging room 
staff of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., are among those who 
have helped the company build its enviable record with- 
out an accident involving lost time. At the right, Dewey 


Packaging Department of Fisher Flouring Mills 
Given Recognition for Achieving Safety Record 


SEATTLE—The packaging depart- 
ment of the grocery products divi- 
sion, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., has 
been given special company recog- 
nition for accumulating the enviable 
safety record of 3,065 days without 
an accident involving the loss of time. 

Along with keeping a careful rec- 
ord of each day as it passes, 
and adhering to its intensive safety 
practices, the company has institut- 
ed a procedure of recognition by 
management to the department each 
time a record of another 1,000 days 
of work is achieved without time loss 
of work from accidents. 


“safe” 


By Jan. 22 of this year the depart- 
ment had chalked up 3,051 “safety 
days,”” and management sponsored a 
dinner by way of acknowledging the 
record. In its plans to promote and 
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of high interest 


ported. 


encourage safety, Fisher manage- 
ment presented a totem pole trophy 
to the department upon completion 
of its initial 1,000 days without a 
lost-time accident. 

Upon successful completion of the 
latest achievement, surpassing the 
3,000-day mark, another—and larger 

‘totem pole” trophy was present- 
ed to Victor Ensz, packaging super- 
intendent. 

Personnel kept right on 
their safety record, and on 
reached 3,065 ‘‘safe” days. 

Fisher’s Wheat Germ, its instant 
whole wheat cereal Zoom, and a line 
of variety flours are sent through to 
the packaging lines from the steri- 
lizers at a rate up to 30 packages a 
minute. 

The department has 39 regular em- 


building 
Feb. 5 


Robbins, plant superintendent, congratulates Mr. Crowder 
on the record achieved by the packaging room. One point 


in the packaging room is the bulletin 
board between the men where the daily record is re- 
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Rate Discrimination 
Draws Protest from 
Hudson Bay Group 


REGINA, SASK. 
tion to freight rate discrimination 
has been made by the Hudson Bay 
Route Assn. in a brief to the Royal 
Commission on Transportation. The 
association claimed that there was 
apparent freight rate discrimination 
against the 510-mile railroad stretch- 
ing from The Pas, Man., to Churchill. 

It made nine recommendations de- 
signed to foster northern develop- 
ment and constitute a multi-million 
dollar saving to producers and con- 
sumers. These included expansion of 
dockage and storage facilities at the 
port, and the establishment of fur- 
ther terminal grain storage and 
trans-shipment port facilities in 
Newfoundland for winter sales to 
Europe. 

The association urged that the fed- 
eral government relieve the Manito- 
ba government of the burden of com- 
pletion of a highway from The Pas 
to Churchill in the military and eco- 
nomic interest of the nation. 

The organization, which campaigns 
for greater use of the port at Church- 
ill, represents individuals, local com- 
mittees, businesses, municipalities, 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of Com- 
cerce, cities, towns and farm organi- 
zations on the prairies. It is finan- 
cially endorsed by the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool and the Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan governments. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Changes Location 


NASHVILLE, GA. — The Stallings 
Seed and Feed Co., of Nashville, has 
moved into a new location as part of 
an expansion program into the whole- 
sale flour field. Previously exclusively 
retailers, the company will cover five 
counties in south Georgia. L. R. Stal- 
ling is the manager. 


A strong objec- 


ployees, collectively representing 632 
years of company service. 

Employees also vie with one an- 
other in analyzing just how impres- 
sive their record is, in terms of com- 
parisons. Here is the kind of “home- 
work” they report: 

“Tf five men working at 
the age of 20, and were employed in 
the packaging room five days a week, 
continuing until retirement at age 
65, the total employed time of these 
five men would not equal the safety 
record which has been achieved.” 


started 





PRESENTATION—Robert L. Erzinger, left, sales and advertising manager, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., held the totem pole given to personnel upon com- 
pletion of the first 1,000 safety days achieved chalked up in the packaging 
room of the firm’s grocery products division. H. B. Rogers, center, presented 
the new totem to mark 3,065 safety days as of Feb. 5, 1960. The smiling re- 


cipient was Victor Ensz, packaging superintendent. The occasion was a rec- 
ognition dinner given by the management. 
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Competition 


E, in USDA, are greatly in- 
W debted to the grain trade. 
Many of you spent considerable time 
filling out replies to questions asked 
in our recent survey of grain trans- 
portation in the North Central 
States. Preliminary analyses we have 
made of this information will be used 
to help indicate how transportation 
competition is affecting the grain 
business. 

Some of you probably have heard 
about or read the results of a prior 
study we made in 1958 to determine 
the potential effects of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on the costs of trans- 
porting grain—but let me summarize: 

We attempted to measure com- 
parative costs to railroads, barge- 
lines, truckers, lake and ocean ves- 
sel operators of moving grain from 
Midwest origins to selected foreign 
and domestic destinations over rout- 
ings existing before the Seaway open- 
ing, and by available routings after 
the Seaway opened. We recognized 
the Seaway would increase competi- 
tion among the several types of car- 
riers, that carrier costs would be a 
most important criterion in arriving 
at post-Seaway charges for moving 
grain. We examined charges as of 
July 15, 1957, and what we believe 
to be the ultimate effect of the Sea- 
way has been recorded. 

On movement of wheat to Rotter- 
dam, our studies determined the in- 
land area tributary to the Sea- 
way from which in 1957 grain 
could move cheaper by the limited 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River; 
that is, the area from which the 
transportation charges were less than 
by ports on the North Atlantic, Gulf 
or Pacific. The savings were esti- 
mated as ranging from less than l¢ 
bu. for some areas to as much as 
17¢ bu. from the lake ports. A maxi- 
mum potential annual export volume 
of over 280 million bushels of U.S. 
grain was indicated. 

This assumed post-Seaway rates in 
line with carrier costs, adequate 
navigation and transfer facilities and 
a continuing export volume equiva- 
lent to the 1945-54 average. Obvious- 
ly, should any sizable portion of the 
280 million bushels move by the Sea- 
way there would be a most signifi- 
cant impact on present grain mar- 
keting facilities and carrier opera- 
tions. 

Also, the study indicated there was 
little, if any, potential for transport 
savings by the Seaway route on 
domestic grain shipments within the 
foreseeable future from lake ports to 
Atlantic Seaboard ports. 

Low cost barge competition to the 
Gulf is the principal factor restrict- 
ing the Seaway tributary area. The 
importance of our inland waterways 
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in Grain Transportation 


By ROBERT C. HALDEMAN 


in the changing grain transportation 
picture probably has not received 
the emphasis it deserves. There has 
been a greatly increased movement 
of grain by barge on our inland wa- 
terways in recent years and a close 
tie-in of this traffic with the ex- 
panded volume of grain moving by 
motor truck. Trucked-in grain is not 
eligible for rail movement outbound 
under other transit or proportional 
rates, but this is of no concern when 
the outbound movement is by water. 
Therefore, it moves in volume to the 
markets by truck and beyond by 
water carrier. Basically, it moves 
truck-water because it costs less to 
move grain that way. The all-rail 
charges for grain are comparatively 
high because they embrace the costs 
for extensive in-transit services, in- 
cluding milling and storage in trans- 
it and the cost of transporting more 
valuable and lighter weight flour, 
feeds, and edible cereal products. 
Charges by truck and vessel cover 
only the grain transportation. 
Barge Costs 

Charges for barge transportation 
of grain, while they vary depending 
on origin and destination, are equiva- 
lent to 3 to 5 mills per short ton- 
mile (2,000 lb. moving one mile). 
Lake vessels move grain for about 
the same charge. Rail charges, in- 
cluding transit, between Indianapolis 
and Baltimore are equivalent to over 
22 mills a ton-mile; and from Col- 
umbus, 27 mills a ton-mile. Assum- 
ing a theoretical 600 bu. heavy grain 
per truckload and trucking costs of 
30¢ a mile, the ton-mile cost is 16.7 
mills. This would double if the truck 


has only a one-way haul. Actually, 
rates on grain moving from Indiana 
into the Southeast for distances of 
500 miles, as part of a two-way haul, 
are equivalent to about 17 mills per 
ton-mile. From Toledo to the Euro- 
pean continent, vessel rates total 
about 1.75 mills per short ton-mile 
From Baltimore, recent rates 
well under 1 mill per ton-mile. 

Because of these lower rates, re- 
flecting lower costs, water carriers 
are moving large volumes of grain. 
And let’s keep in mind, too, that 
grain transportation by trucks and 
water carriers generally moves at un- 
published rates—is exempt from rate 
regulation—while grain transporta- 
tion by the railroads is subject to 
rate regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

We have a peculiar situation where 
grain may be transported all the way 
from the farm to overseas destina- 
tions at unregulated charges, first in 
trucks—then in vessels. the railroads 
have found it necessary, within the 
regulation framework, to try to meet 
this competition. 


are 


A few figures will serve to point 
up the railroad predicament. Truck- 
ed grain receipts at the Minneapolis 
market increased from less than 6% 
of total receipts in 1956 to over 16% 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Haldeman 
is with the Transportation and Facil- 
ities Research Division of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. His address 
was presented before the recent Pur- 
due Marketing Clinic. 
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in 1959. Truck receipts and barge 
shipments increased one-third from 
1957 to 1958. Rail receipts declined 
from 323 million bushels in 1958 to 
285 million in 1959. Barge sh pments 
increased over 25%. 

St. Louis trucked grain receipts for 
1957 and 1958 aggregated about one- 
third of total receipts. 

At Omaha, carload grain receipts 
increased 56% between 1956 and 
1958. Truckload receipts jumped 
222%. Barge shipments from Omaha 
increased from less than 12 million 
bushels in 1958 to over 33 million 
in 1959. Total grain and alfalfa pro- 
duct shipments down the Missouri 
River increased from 281,000 
tons in 1958 to 455,000 tons in 1959. 
Barged grain receipts at New Or- 
leans-Baton Rouge jumped from 
1,818,000 tons in 1956 to 2,842,000 
tons in 1958, and for the first nine 
months of 1959, according to the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, to- 
taled 3,017,000 tons. Barge receipts 
are equivalent to about 60% of grain 
exports from New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge. 

What has happened at ports on the 
Great Lakes? Trucked grain receipts 
at Duluth-Superior increased from 
less than 5.5 million bushels in 1958 
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to 22.8 million bushels in 1959, while 
total grain receipts increased from 
127.1 million to 159.2 million bushels. 


Truck, Barge Receipts 

In 1956, truck and barge receipts of 
grain at Chicago were just over 35% 
of total grain receipts. In 1959, trucks 
and barges accounted for over 40% 
of total grain receipts. The rail pro- 
portion of total receipts has declined 
from 75% in 1954 to 56% in 1959. 
Total receipts declined from 233.6 
million bushels in 1958 to 204.3 mil- 
lion bushels in 1959. 

Coming closer to home total re- 
ceipts at Toledo-Maumee increased 
from 86.6 million bushels in 1958 to 
107.3 million in 1959. Rail receipts 
advanced 21%, while truck receipts 
jumped over 35%. 

While truck receipts at Duluth- 
Superior were 27% of grain exports 
in 1959, at Chicago truck receipts 
and grain exports were about equal. 
At the Toledo market, exported grain 
by lake was equal to about 60% of 
the trucked grain receipts. 

The close relationship between in- 
bound trucked grain and outbound 
grain handled by vessel did not begin 
with the advent of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. As general rail rate in- 
creases were superimposed on prior 
rail rate increases, shippers turned 
to truck and barge transportation. 

What has happened since World 
War II corollary to this dispersion 
of grain movements among the vari- 
ous types of transport? 

Heavy investments have been made 
in grain transfer, storage and proces- 
sing facilities along our inland wa- 
terways. Decentralization has occur- 
red in soybean processing plants and 
formula feed plants. Bulk delivery of 
feed from mills to feeders is now 
significant. In many areas country 
elevator storage and handling facili- 
ties are geared to tremendous annual 
volumes—volumes that just a few 
years ago would have been handled 
only at terminal markets. 
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A survey of data submitted by 133 
country elevatcrs in Iowa indicated 
that between 1956 and 1958, the 
number of elevators shipping less 
than 200 thousand bushels of grain 
annually, excluding local sales, drop- 
ped from 91 to 60 elevators. The 
number of elevators shipping from 
200 to 400 thousand bushels _in- 
creased from 30 to 41, and those 
shipping over 400 thousand bushels 
jumped from 12 to 32. Of the 91 
elevators that in 1956 were shipping 
less than 200 thousand bushels, 17 
were shipping over 300 thousand 
bushels by 1958 and 8 were shipping 
over 400 thousand. Of the 30 which 
in 1956 shipped between 200 and 400 
thousand bushels, 10 shipped over 
500 thousand bushels in 1958. Similar 
analyses for other states surveyed 
have not been made, but it is obvious 
that the country elevator business 
is now big business. 

In contrast to the decentralization 
that has occurred in soybean pro- 
cessing and formula feed plants, the 
flour and dry corn milling industries 
have become more centralized. Un- 
doubtedly the railroads’ transit ar- 
rangements have been instrumental 
in retaining the food grains and pro- 
ducts traffic on the rails. Provided 
plant processing operations are effi- 
cient, these transit arrangements 
amount to a blanket for the indus- 
tries, protecting their locations, in- 
vestments, and markets. 

The historical rail rate structure 
on grain, with equalization of rates 
over numerous markets’ between 
broad origin and destination areas, 
and embracing high cost transit ar- 
rangements, served for many years 
to protect traditional marketing 
channels. In recent years inroads by 
other modes of transport have di- 
verted much grain traffic, particular- 
ly feed grains, from the rails. I am 
sure railroad management is asking, 
“Can we afford to protect the status 
quo in grain marketing in the light 
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of these inroads on our traffic?” It 
is apparent that, in many cases, 
their answer has been, “No.” 

To meet truck and barge competi- 
tion, as well as competition by the 
Seaway, the railroads have made and 
are making selective, piecemeal rate 
reductions where they believe com- 
petition warrants them. These rate 
reductions, often applying only to 
selected grains and between given 
origins and destinations, result in 
unreasonable rate situations and a 
disruption of traditional marketing 
channels. Some shippers and markets 
may benefit; others probably are 
hurt. 

Too, these point-to-point rate ad- 
justments often restrict the number 
of markets available to the grain 
producer and shipper. This could off- 
set, and in some cases might over- 
come, the benefit resulting to the 
farmer from the lower rates on the 
chosen markets. The railroads for 
many years have relied on a backlog 
of grain shipments controlled by the 
government because, except for a 
very minor volume, the government 
has moved its grain by rail. Since 
the advent of the payment-in-kind 
program the grain merchandiser 
largely controls the routing and mode 
of transport from grain storage points 
to ports of exit. In some cases this 
may have helped to lower rail vol- 
ume. 


Rail Receipts 

On May 12, 1958, corn came under 
this program. Commodity Credit 
Corporation - government rail re- 
ceipts of corn at Chicago 
dropped from nearly 54 million bush- 
els in 1957 to 26.7 million bushels in 
1958, and to 16.3 million in 1959. 
Free corn receipts by rail jumped 
from 46% of total receipts in 1957 to 
70% in 1958, and to 77% in 1959. 
Although total corn receipts by all 
modes of transport declined 12.5% 
between 1957 and 1959, rail corn re- 
ceipts declined 27.5%. Free (non- 
government) rail corn receipts in- 
creased about 22%. The decline in 
total rail corn recipts is attributable 
to decreased CCC receipts. 

Terminal elevators at the ports 
generally do not have much space 
available for long term storage. This 
is true on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. With opening of the Seaway, 
terminal elevators at lake ports un- 
doubtedly allocated less capacity for 
long-term storage. In 1958, they prob- 
ably drew heavily on CCC storage 
in these elevators, but in 1959 their 
requirements for grain under the 
payment-in-kind program may have 
moved in greater volume from inter- 
ior points. This grain would not be 
classed as government grain if bid 
out on an in-store basis at the interior 
point. This probably accounts for the 
reduced volume of CCC-government 
grain moving into Chicago the past 
two years. 

It would appear that increased 
storage of grain, held by the govern- 
ment at points other than major 
markets, is a factor influencing rail 
volume and rate adjustments. While 
on-farm storage increased from a 10- 
year average (Jan. 1, 1949-1958) of 
3.8 billion bushels to 4.7 billion bush- 
els as of Jan. 1, 1960, terminal stor- 
age was much smaller, although it 
increased substantially, from 466 mil- 
lion to 884 million bushels. To re- 
coup traffic diverted to truck and 
barge, rail rates must be at levels 
that will attract movement of grain 
from the decentralized storage facili- 
ties to markets and ports. 

Although the railroads made num- 
erous rate changes to meet truck 
and barge competition before its ad- 
vent, the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
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stimulated such adjustments. I am 
sure you are very familiar with the 
establishment of a sharply reduced 
export grain rate structure to the 
North Atlantic ports, effective in 
June of 1959. The adjustment cov- 
ered grain originating in most of the 
territory east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio River. 

In effect, this adjustment brought 
grain rates down to the level of 10 
years ago. From many points in In- 
diana and Michigan the export rate 
on corn dropped from 46 cents per 
100 lb. to 35¢. From Ohio origins the 
rate dropped from 46 to 32¢. From 
Illinois points, corn rates dropped 
from 50 to 37¢. Generally, the same 
export rates applied to other whole 
grains, carried increases in minimum 
carload weights and transit at mar- 
kets such as Toledo, Buffalo and In- 
dianapolis. The rates on grain pro- 
ducts were not reduced and neither 
were the domestic rates. With few 
exceptions export grain rate adjust- 
ments are confined to origins located 
on the lines of eastern carriers. 
Shortly after the eastern adjustment, 
railroads serving Gulf ports reduced 
their export rates from Illinois and 
Missouri origins on their lines, to 
meet the competition. 

In 1959, little of the eastern ex- 
port-destined grain from Illinois and 
none of the Gulf-destined grain has 
been routed via Chicago. To restore 
Chicago’s position in the light of 
these changes, the Chicago Board of 
Trade has proposed that the rail 
carriers establish five rate groupings 
in Illinois, more or less related to 
direct line mileages to the Port of 
Chicago. Rates have been proposed 
starting at 12¢ for the first group 
and holding 25¢ as a maximum rate. 
Chicago interests say that if the rail- 
roads accept this proposal, the re- 
duced rates would meet truck com- 
petition, but would not be so low as 
to be destructive of barge traffic. 

Recently, proportional export rates 
became effective from Missouri River 
markets to ports on Lakes Superior 
and Michigan. Prior to this, coarse 
grain rates applicable on both do- 
mestic and export traffic had been 
reduced to lake ports from selected 
areas in Iowa, Minnesota and South 
Dakota. I understand the Southwest- 
ern lines are now proposing to re- 
duce export rates to the Gulf ports 
from the Missouri Valley grain area. 

To meet truck competition into the 
Duluth - Superior, Minneapolis - St. 
Paul markets, some of the northern 
lines have proposed local grain rate 
reductions carrying no transit. These 
reduced rates would apply without 
penalties when the movement beyond 
the ports was by water. The New 
York Central local rail rate reduc- 
tions into Toledo late in 1958, slated 
for one-year application to meet 
truck competition, have been extend- 
ed for the 1960 season. As you know, 
these 1958 adjustments apply from 
points within a 100 mile radius of 
Toledo, except from east of Toledo, 
where they reach out to Bellevue and 
Port Clinton. These rates are at a 
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lower level than the applicable rail 
rates into Toledo where movement 
beyond is by rail. This means they 
are useful to the Toledo buyer only 
if he has a known outlet reached 
by truck or water movement. Con- 
sequently, I understand, a consider- 
able volume of grain purchased by 
Toledo firms is bought on an all-rail 
basis, and does not reflect the local 
rail rate reductions in Toledo. 


Vessel Charges 


I expect that the vessel charges 
on grain from Toledo to Rotterdam 
will be about the same as the export 
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rail rate from Toledo to Baltimore 
during the coming year, about 32¢ 
per 100 lb. The overseas vessel charge 
from Baltimore to Rotterdam has 
been around 16¢ per 100 Ib. 

In other from whatever 
distance export grain can be moved 
for 16¢ or less, it can move econo- 
mically via Toledo. This should just 
about equalize overseas charges from 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Indianapolis and Lafayette, Ind., via 
either Toledo or Baltimore. Fort 
Wayne and Kendallville, Ind.; Fos- 
toria and Findlay, Ohio, probably can 
ship at lower charges via Toledo. 


words, 





——Wholly U.S. 


Jan. July-Jan. 
cwt. cwt. 
1,850 
264 
4,815 
15,076 
41,722 
11,282 
12,830 


Country or crea 


Guatemala 

Br. Honduras 

El Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Costa Rica 
Panama Republic 
Canal Zone 


150 

Republic 228,941 
Leeward & Wind- 

ward Is. 
Barbados .... 
Trinidad & Tobago .. 
Neth. Antilles 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
British Guiana 
Surinam 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Brazil 
Uruguay 


11,665 

42.353 
176,112 
105.872 
122,689 


Ireland . 

Netherlands 

Belgium and 
Luxembourg 

France 

West Germany 

Austria 


211 

812,228 

7 Se Senne 9,551 
*Cumulative July, 1959-January, 1960. 

Compiled by the Export Department, Millers 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


January, 1960, and Cumulative* 


National Federation, from official U.S. sources. 


——Wholly U.S.—— 


Jan. July-Jan. 
cwt cwt. 
PO setetes 556 
Israel 882 
Jordan .... 54 
Kuwait beaa 40,436 
Saudi Arabia 95,05/ 
Arabian Penin. 

Bahrein 

India 

Pakistan 

Ceylon 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Laos 

Cambodia 

Malaya 

Singapore 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Macao 

Port. 

Korea 

Hong Kong 

Japan 

Nansei & Nanpo Is... 

Trust Terr. of Pac. Is. 


Country or area 


4,891 
17,881 


Canary 
Cameroons . 
Fr. West Africa 
Ghana 
Nigeria. 
Br. West 
Madeira 
Angola 
W. Port. Africa 
Liberia 

Belgian Congo 

Fr. Somaliland 
Ethiopia 

Seychelles & Dep. 
Br. East Africa 
Mozambique 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Others 


‘Africa’... 
Islands 





Totals . 2,794,858 15,490,298 


Toledo's drawing radius in 1960 would 
appear to be limited to origins with- 
in about 200 miles, although this will 
depend on available back-haul traf- 
fic for trucks moving grain into To- 
ledo 

Should this develop in heavy vol- 
ume, the area from which grain could 
be trucked economically might be 
considerably broader. Except for or- 
igins within a limited distance from 
the Ohio river, where economical 
movement may be by barge to the 
Gulf, the remaining origin areas in 
Indiana and Ohio probably can save 
money by shipping through North 
Atlantic ports. 

Last season, direct vessel charges 
from Chicago via the Lake-Seaway 
route to Rotterdam were higher than 
from Toledo. Most of the vessels 
moving export grain from To'edo 
destined for overseas points stopped 
at Canadian ports to top-off grain or 
transferred cargoes to large ocean 
going vessels. The charge to St. Law- 
rence ports ranged from 15 to 18¢ 
per cwt. 

It is quite possible that on comple- 
tion of more adequate grain transfer 
facilities, now in progress, and the 
deepening of the Toledo harbor, the 
direct overseas rate may be substan- 
tially reduced. Vessels will be loaded 
heavier and vessel time in the harbor 
will be cut. However, the Toledo im- 
provements, now underway, probably 
will not be completed before the fall 
of 1960. The Welland Canal capacity 
is being increased 25% this winter 
and will lessen costly delays. If di- 
rect overseas charges from Toledo 
drop, it is possible the area from 
which Toledo draws grain for export 
may reach into Illinois. 

Because of the eastern Gulf lines’ 
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export adjustments and the Seaway 
exit, it is probable that in 1959 the 
volume moving to Chicago from 
many of the country elevators in the 
broad area embracing most of Iowa, 
southern Minnesota, all except 
southern Illinois, half the state of 
Indiana and southwestern Michigan, 
was sharply restricted. 

To the Toledo market, truck ori- 
gins extend to Lake Michigan, south 
through northeastern Indiana 
through Preble County, northeast- 
ward through Seneca County. The 
area also covers a major segment of 
Michigan. Rail origins covered a 
much broader area in Indiana and 
Ohio. Many of these elevators form- 
erly shipping to Toledo probably will 
be affected by the eastern export 
rate reductions, although rail grain 
may still move through Toledo on 
a transit basis for North Atlantic 
export. I remind you that all origins 
are country elevator shipping points. 

Because CCC-owned grain moves 
largely by rail, our emphasis in the 
survey was on non-government grain 
movements in 1958. Unless otherwise 
indicated, I will be referring to this 
traffic during the remainder of my 
talk. 


Grain to Toledo 


What volume of grain moved from 
country elevators by truck and rail 
to the Toledo market and what dis- 
tance did it move in 1958? From In- 
diana, the movement is estimated at 
about 14 million bushels. Over 91% 
moved by rail, most of it from the 
100 to 200-mile bracket. From Michi- 
gan, the volume is estimated at 
slightly under 40 million bushels, and 
over 76% moved by rail. Over 32 
million bushels came from less than 














January, 1960, 
Jan. July-Jan. 
cwt. cwt. 


Country or area 


Mexico 

British Honduras 

Guatemala 

Jamaica 

EY a des 65 
Leeward & Wind- 
ward Is. 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Brazil 

Paraguay 

Argentina 

France 

West Germany 


*Cumulative July, 1959-January, 1960. 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 


and Cumulative* 


Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources. 


Country or area Jan. July-Jan. 


cwt 
781 

20,951 

38,412 


Vietnam 
Malaya 
Singapore 
Philippines 
Macao 
Korea 

Hong Kong 
Taiwan 
Japan 
Morocco 


ypt 

; we 
Liberia 
Un. of So. Africa 
Others 


est Africa 





Totals 
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100 miles, of which about 83% moved 
by rail. From the 100 to 200-mile 
bracket, Michigan originated over 7 
million bushels of grain, about 53% 
moving by truck. Ohio country ele- 
vators moved an estimated 32 million 
bushels of grain to the Toledo mar- 
ket, about 95% of it moving by rail 
Approximately 28 million bushels 
came from less than 100 miles, 94% 
by rail. About 4.5 million bushels 
came from the 100-200-mile bracket, 
97% by rail. Total volume from 
all country origins was over &6 mil- 
lion bushels, 86% by rail and 14% 
by truck 

From Michigan, Indiana and Ohio 
some 15.3 million bushels of grain 
moved from country elevators to east- 
ern destinations in 1958. In the area 
of eastern Michigan, a limited area 
of Illinois centered in Macon and 
Champaign counties, northern Michi- 
gan and most of Ohio, about 30% 
of this volume moved by truck. Very 
little grain moved from Illinois coun- 
try elevators directly to states east of 
Ohio 

To the southeast and Ohio river 
destinations, total estimated 1958 
non-government volume from Lilinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan was 92 
million bushels, and about 80% 
moved by truck. The Corps of En 
gineers, U.S. Army, reported about 
7.8 million bushels moved by barge 
from the Ohio river to Memphis and 
Tennessee river destinations; 2.3 mil- 
lion bushels moved to Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans, and 2.7 million 
bushels moved by barge to Chicago 
and St. Louis. Roughly, 79 million 
bushels remained for movement 
either to the East or into the South- 
east. 

Cincinnati received 3.4 million 
bushels, most of it by rail, and it is 
assumed that some of this volume 
probably went east. An estimated 
55 to 60 million bushels of non-gov- 
ernment grain were trucked from 
country elevators in states north of 
the Ohio river direct to southeastern 


destinations beyond the Ohio river 
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Rail volume was about 15 million 
bushels. The movement to that area 
from north of the Ohio river in 1958 
may have been unusually high, be- 
cause of a short crop in some of the 
outhern states in 1957. 

Receipis of non-government grain 
direct trom country elevators to In- 
dianapolis totaled 41.3 million bush- 
els in 1958. Over 85% moved by rail 
From northern Indiana, grain re- 
ceipts at Indianapolis probably de- 
clined in 1959, but receipts from Illi- 
nois may have increased substantial- 
ly. 

Little or no grain 
country elevators in Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan directly to southwest- 
ern destinations, but a minor volume 
moved from Lllinois. 

Late in 1957 southern lines re- 
duced their coarse grain and grain 
product rates from Ohio and Missis- 
sippi river crossings predicated on 
short line mileages but preserving 
rate equalization over the rate break 
points. Although these rates were 
lower than prior charges, they were 
till at a relatively high level. 

It is apparent from our 1958 data 
that these rates were ineffective in 
diverting truck and barge traffic to 
the rails. Early in November, 1959, 
a greatly reduced mileage scale of 
rates was adopted by Southern lines. 
The latter adjustment, however, does 
not permit coarse grains to move 
through various markets on equal 
rates to southern destinations. Will 
it be effective in meeting truck com- 
petition? 


moved from 


Merchant Trucker 


Our survey indicates the merchant 
trucker, who buys grain from the 
country elevator operator, is by far 
the predominant type of trucker in- 
volved in truck shipments of grain 
to feeding areas. He uses the grain 
as a backhaul into the Southeast. 
Truck brokers act as intermediaries 
between shippers and truckers in ar- 
ranging for motortruck transporta- 
tion. They either buy the grain for 
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the account of a trucker, or simply 
arrange for the transportation. They 
are active in the four-state area and 
handled some 13.2 million bushels of 
corn in 1958. The combination of the 
truck broker and the merchant truck- 
er is now an established grain mar- 
keting arrangement and appears to 
be of growing importance. 

The relatively small processing 
plant, typical in the Southeast, car- 
ries minimum grain inventories and 
must have regularly scheduled de- 
liveries. Much of the feed now moves 
in bulk by truck from the mills to 
customers. There is no longer the 
necessity of moving feed ingredients 
in by railroad to satisfy transit ar- 
rangements. The feed mixer brings 
the ingredients in by the cheapest 
mode of transport. Feed shipments 
from the Midwest to Southeast bulk 
distributing points in covered hopper 
cars at competitive charges might 
permit the railroads to compete with 
the truck and barge movements of 
grain to feeding areas. It would seem 
that rail rates will have to be at 
extremely low levels. 

The present all-rail rate on corn 
from Indianapolis to Gainesville, Ga., 
near Atlanta, is 70.5¢ per 100 lb., or 
39.5¢ bu. Our survey indicated the 
truck charge for this movement as 
of Oct. 1, 1958, was about 28¢ bu. 
From Indianapolis to Rocky Mount, 
N.C., the present corn rail rate is 
77¢ per 100 lb. or 43.1¢ bu. The Oct. 
1, 1958, truck charge was about 34¢ 
bu. Both Gainesville and Rocky 
Mount are centers of heavy broiler 
production. It appears that the south- 
ern lines grain rate reduction will 
not increase rail tonnage appreci- 
ably, since combination truck-barge 
charges, in many cases, are still 
lower than direct trucking charges. 

Although I must rely completely 
on secondary sources, such as boards 
of trade and grain exchanges, for 
1959 traffic data, I believe they do 
indicate to some extent the influ- 
ence of the eastern lines export rate 
adjustment. 

This adjustment was not effective 
on grain covered by original trans- 
portation billing dates prior to June 
18, 1959, the effective date of the 
adjustment. This meant that much 
of the grain that had already moved 
from country points to markets for 
storage could only move to ports of 
exit at the higher export rates pre- 
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vailing before the reduction. For the 
full calendar year 1959, carloads of 
grain received at the North Atlantic 
ports were 20% under 1958. 

During the early part of that year, 
exports through the North Atlantic 
were far below those of the preced- 
ing year. In September they started 
to gain, increased in October, and 
in both November and December, 
1959, carload receipts jumped well 
ahead of the previous year. While 
this may have been due in part to 
closing of the Lake-Seaway export 
route, the influence of the rate re- 
ductions seems apparent. Actual 1959 
export volumes increased over 1958 
from Baltimore, Boston and New 
York City. Inspected export volume 
declined at Albany, N.Y., from 22.5 
million bushels to 9.8 million. At 
Philadelphia the decline was from 
26.8 million to 22.7 million. 

Inspection data indicate we ex- 
ported about 973 million bushels of 
grain in 1959 compared to 806 mil- 
lion in 1958. The relative volume of 
total exports handled through At- 
lantic ports dropped 54% and 
through Pacific ports, 3.1%. The 
Gulf ports handled about 52.5% of 
the total volume each year, but the 
volume moved to export destinations 
through lake ports jumped from 
about 30 million bushels to 138.4 
million, including shipments to Can- 
ada, or from 3.7% of total exports 
to 14.2%. I believe the availability 
of low cost transportation through 
the Seaway contributed to the over- 
all increase in our export volume. 
Grain at Buffalo 

I am sure you are interested in 
the effect of the Seaway on grain 
handling at Buffalo. 

Lake receipts of grain at Buffalo 
declined from 97.6 million bushels in 
1958 to 73.3 million in 1959, or 24.3 
million bushels. Canadian lake  re- 
ceipts accounted for 5.7 million bush- 
els, leaving a total decrease of U.S. 
grain receipts of 18.6 million. From 
Duluth-Superior, lake shipments to 
Buffalo were 16 million bushels under 
1958. From Chicago the decrease was 
1.5 million. The remaining decreases 
were from Toledo, Saginaw and Mil- 
waukee. 

Direct overseas shipments 
planted the  lake-rail 
through Buffalo to 
ports. The ex-lake rail movement 
from Buffalo to the ports declined 
from 59 million bushels in 1957 to 
15 million in 1958 and to an estimat- 
ed 2.5 million in 1959. Although the 
eastern lines export rates to Atlantic 
ports permitted transit at Buffalo, 
total rail receipts declined from 69.5 
million bushels in 1958 to an estimat- 
ed 49.5 million bushels in 1959. 

I do not have monthly data for 
last year at Buffalo, but it is quite 
possible rail receipts advanced in the 
latter months. Although the ex-lake 
export rates from Buffalo to North 
Atlantic ports were reduced in 1959, 
it appears that the reduced rail rates 
in combination with vessel charges 
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are not competitive with direct Sea- 
way shipments. 

So far, I have been talking about 
movements from country elevators. 
Turning briefly to shipments from 
terminal elevators, 905 million bush- 
els of non-government grain moved 
outbound from these markets in the 
North Central states in 1958. Of 
these 905 million bushels, about 383 
million moved by water carrier and 
498 million by rail. The rest, about 
24 million bushels, was shipped by 
truck. Over 42% of non-government 
grain shipments by terminal eleva- 
tors moved by water. The inland riv- 
ers handled 74% of the vessel move- 
ment. 

Terminal elevators in the North 
Central states received 21% of their 
trucked grain directly from farmers, 
70% from country elevators, and 9% 
from others. Total truck receipts 
were over 407 million bushels. 

An unknown factor for 1960 is the 
level of domestic charges for rail 
movement of grain and grain prod- 
ucts that will be published by east- 
ern lines to Eastern and Trunk Line 
territories from the same Illinois and 
eastern origins already treated in the 
export adjustment. A special commit- 
tee has been considering the matte: 
for over a year and, as I’m sure you 
can realize, there is no easy answer. 
By this spring their recommendations 
probably will be embodied in a pro- 
posal and hearings held. Chicago has 
expressed concern over this. They 
fear that the domestic rates to be 
recommended might by-pass Chicago, 
in the sense that cheaper, direct, one- 
factor rates might apply to the East 
than would apply via combinations 
over the Chicago market. It seems to 
me that from Llinois preservation of 
the domestic rate structure to the 
East is of some importance, and that, 
both in terms of establishing interior 
prices and in maintaining an active 
futures market, uniform freight rate 
levels beyond the price fixing mar- 
kets need to be preserved. 

As you know, at the present time, 
domestic rail rates on grain from 
many Illinois, Indiana and Ohio ori- 
gins, while not on a mileage scale 
basis, are about at levels embraced 
by Class 5 and Class 6 rail rates. The 
existing rates are related by distance 
to class rates east of Chicago. 

A suggested scale of rates, on a 
mileage basis, for application to do- 
mestic grain movements on eastern 
lines has come to my attention. Time 
did not permit a complete analysis 
of this scale, but the proposed rates 
indicate the eastern lines are consid- 
ering a very sizeable reduction—to 
levels somewhat below those applic- 
able in 1951 at the Ex Parte 168 lev- 
el. Proposed reductions would be 
greater for short hauls than for the 
longer hauls. 

Recently, the Supreme Court ren- 
dered a decision in the so-called 
“Tennessee Case” or “Barge Line 
Case” that certainly may have pro- 
found effects on grain transportation. 

It was an outgrowth of prior deci- 
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sions of the court where it 
ruled that railroads’ so-called pro- 
portional rates from transfer ports 
must be the same on ex-barge traffic 
as on grain that arrived by rail. The 
“Tennessee Case’ was the first to 
test the application of this principle 
where the railroads operate on a 
joint through rate, rather than a pro- 
portional rate. The Supreme Court 
affirmed a lower court ruling that 
prohibits any railroad rate-making 
device that deprives shippers of any 
of the savings of barge transporta- 
tion. This seems to mean that rail- 
roads, at transfer points, are pro- 
hibited from charging higher rates 
to carry grain shipments that come 
in by barge than the rail divisions of 
the rates from the transfer points to 
final destinations of the grain. 

Directly affected by the ruling is 
the heavy volume of grain that moves 
both by all-rail and barge-rail. trans- 
portation from midwestern producing 
areas through Tennessee river ports, 
such as Guntersville and Chat- 
tanooga, to consuming points in the 
Southeast. The decision will also have 
its impact in any areas where similar 
routings are used. It could result in 
the publication of many joint rates 
on grain between railroads and barge- 
lines or conceivably, it could result 
in nothing more than local rates on 
grain between all points without 
transit. I understand the question of 
a similar rail rate application to 
truck-delivered grain at transfer 
points has been raised in a brief filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

I think you will agree that the 
grain rate situation is far from static 
and probably will be for many years. 
I am certain that elevator operators, 
traffic men, rate clerks, and trans- 
portation economists will have many 
nightmares before any semblance of 
stability comes into the grain rate 
structure. But we must keep on top 
of this situation as it develops. After 
all, it can make or break an elevator 
operator, to say nothing of its possi- 
ble effects on carriers. 


River Channels 


“We could go on at some length 
discussing the impact of deepened 
and widened river channels and new 
large locks on barge transportation; 
the possible place of covered hopper 
rail cars in reducing grain transpor- 
tation costs, the impact of new and 
improved highways, and the possible 
effects of non-transit rail rates on 
the milling industry. 

In summary: 

1. The first season of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway saw 
some 112 million bushels of U.S. grain 
exported overseas. It appears that 
Duluth-Superior handled about 74% 
of this volume; Chicago about 15%; 
Toledo and other ports, 11%. In ad- 
dition, very substantial volumes of 
edible beans, flour, cornmeal, fats and 
oils, meats, and dairy products moved 
by the Seaway. I predict the volume 
will increase in 1960. Probably con- 
siderably greater volumes of 


had been 


grain 
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will move through Toledo. Rate re- 
ductions into Chicago and other ports 
also will probably export 
volumes. 

2. Effective and proposed rate 
changes indicate rail rates are going 
down, to the benefit of those who use 
the Seaway as well as those who do 
not 

3. ICC is giving increased atten- 
tion to carrier costs in its considera- 
tion of proposed rates and, in turn, 
rates are moving toward carrier 
costs. A high percentage of rail costs 
are fixed and as their efforts are suc- 
cessful in increasing volume, unit 
costs will decrease, to the advantage 
of the railroads and shippers. 

1. Railroads are making a deter- 
mined effort to meet competition 
from other carriers when and where 
they find it and further selective rate 
changes will be made. The _ tradi- 
tional rail rate structure equalizing 
rates over various markets is in jeo- 
pardy. Some semblance to equaliza- 
tion probably will be preserved in 
forthcoming domestic rate changes 
to eastern markets. 

5. Barge grain traffic on the inland 
waterways—and grain products traf- 
fic—will continue to rise. 

6. Truck transportation of grain in 
heavy volume is here to 
though it may be held in 
selected areas by rail 
ments. 

7. Changes in transportation rates 
will have severe effects on some mar- 
kets and will stimulate the develop- 
ment of others. The railroads give 
evidence that they no longer are go- 
ing to support a status quo in mar- 
keting channels. The competition is 
too stiff. They should remain domi- 
nant in long-haul movements of 
grain. 

8. To stay in business now and in 


increase 


stay, al- 
check in 
rate adjust- 
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the future, elevator operators must 
be alert to transportation trends in 
their industry. Thé picture is chang- 
ing rapidly. 


BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Pfizer Moves Public 


Relations Man to Italy 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Charles E. 
Lofgren, assistant in public relations 
at the Pfizer Agricultural Research 
Center here, will be moved to Rome, 
Italy. 

He will be working with Dr. E. M. 
Sacchi, former Terre Hautian who 
moved to Italy 17 months ago to help 
in the Pfizer agricultural develop- 
ment program of the southern Eur- 
opean and middle eastern countries. 

According to J. J. Thompson, vice 
president of the Pfizer Agricultural 
Division, domestic and international, 
“Mr. Lofgren’s move fits into the 
company’s policy to help our young 
men advance themselves within the 
company during its continuing world- 
wide growth.” 

Mr. Lofgren was selected for his 
new position “due to his keen inter- 
est in the 4,000-5,000 foreign visitors 
to the local Pfizer farm each year.” 
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1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 




















the priceless 


yours always with... 


quality in flour 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KING 


—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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ASSOCIATIONS: Day Sales Co. (Appointment) 
American Institute of Baking Peenetareipel . Elk's Bakery (Merchandising) 
(Staff Conference) " Flo-Tronics, Inc. (New Bulk Handling Company 


Association of Operative Millers Formed) 
Flour Mill) : .Feb. Fluidizer Co. (Appointment) 


(District 4 Annual Meeting) ' Frozen Rite Products, Inc. (Installs Bulk Flour System) .. 
MILLING COMPANY (District 14 Annual Technical Conference) ‘ Fuller Co. (Appointment) 
Bakers Courtesy Club (Election) ‘ General Baking Co. 


(Oatmeal Bread Being Intro- 
F 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture (Annual Meeting) .. ° duced) 
HUTCHINSON KAN Chicago Bakery Production Club (Panel Discussion).... . General Foods Corp. (Gift to Harvard Research) 
’ : Farmers Elevator Assn. of Minnesota (Meeting) . General Mills, Inc. (Safety Records Set) 
Fiour Mill & Grain Accountants Assn. (Meeting) " (Appointments) 
CAPACITY STORAGE Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. (Meeting) ...... Goffe & Carkener, inc. (Retirement) 
5.500 Cwt 1.600.000 B (Statement on Storage Costs) Feb. Grandin, D. H., Milling Co. (Fire) 
LS , 6 a ws International Wheat Council (Hudson Appointed) .... ° Howes, S., Co. (Appointments) 
Kansas City Grain Club (Retirement) . Feb. Huber Baking Co. (Denies FTC Allegations) 
Master Retail Bakers Association of Arizona (Election) .. : International Milling Co. (Appointment) 
Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Assn. (Officers) Feb. Interstate Bakeries Corp. (Buys Cobb's Bakeries) 
National Association of Wheat Growers (Program De- Johnston, Robert A., Co. (Discrimination Charges) 
q signed to Abolish Controls, Subsidies) Feb. Keegan, Joseph, & Associates (Forms Firm) 
ACME RYE National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. iGonvestran) . .f 4 = pe eee ed — (Alumni Award) 
Ohio Bakers Assn. (Annual Convention) ° roger o. (Sales Report) Fe 
A HIGH QUALITY Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. (Convention) ...... ; Larson & Baardson Service, Ltd. (Adds Canada Af- 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Rust Prevention Assn. (Director Appointed) ; filiate) .. 
All Grades St. Louis Allied Bakery Salesmen's Club (Salesmen Longmont Mills (Fire) 
Meeting) Feb. Maple Leaf Milling Co., . (Appointment) 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. Self-Rising Flour and Corn Meal Program, ; Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, Inc. (Meeting) .. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Augment Activity) , Milling Publishing Co. (Appointment) Feb 
Spokane Grain Merchants Assn. (Officers) . ‘ss ; Montana Fiour Mills Co. (To Build Feed Plant) 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. (Annual Convention) ‘ National Biscuit Co. (Closes Bakery in Newark) ..... 
Wisconsin Bakers Production Club (Meeting) ........ . Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (Plans Plastic Shipping Sack) .. 
Panogen Co. (Appointment) eb 
AUTHORS: Peavey, F. H., Co. (Improvements in Duluth Loading 
Feb 


Bisson, F. C. Operations) 
CAHOKIA FLOUR C0 The Soybean Situation ’ ; Pillsbury Co. (Improving Buffalo Facilities) 
. Bonavia, Walter (Sweepstakes Winners) 

Continuous Mixing—Benefits in Frozen Pie Production. .Feb. Quaker Oats Co. (Financial Report) 
ST LouIS MOG Fortin, Lavern H. Raymond Bag Corp. (Appointment) 

s ’ ° Where Will You Open Your Next Unit? ... ° Safeway Stores (Sales Report) 
Green, Robert M. Security Mills, Inc. (President) 

A Searching Look Into the Future ; Southern Bakeries (Appointment) 
Hendrickson, Roy F. Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. (Appointment) 

Bringing the Long-Standing Grain Storage Problem Standard Brands, Inc. (Financial Report) 
Into Perspective Feb. Sterling Drug, Inc. (Appointments) 
Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 Johnson, Keith Sterwin Chemicals Inc. (Appointment) 
The ae Engineer in Industry . Superior Separator Co. (Best Year) 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY Moore, Wesel os 1.0.2 Union bog-Comp Paper Corp. {Mew Provident] 

What's Your Sifter 1.9.7 eossnews : Wallace iernan Inc. (Electe irector) . 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN Schipke, Henry Ward Baking Co. (Plant Expansion) 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS The Consulting Engineer in Industry , White Eagle Bakeries (Raisin Bread Promotion) 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN a vege f ng + Griett eek Zinsmaster Baking Co. (Appointments) 
Phone: State 2-5588 ater Cooling o rinding Rolls 
Taylor, Porter V. 
Macaroni Manufacturers Cover Extensive Aavey of 
Topics During Winter Meeting 


BAKING INDUSTRY: CONSTRUCTION: als 
ee r, 99 1961 Baking Industry Sageetiion to Be ‘Mergen | Ever,’ How to Build a Modern Flour Mill’ Is Current Project 
Vi / NE / IA Chairman Says Feb. of AOM Group Feb 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont. 
BOARDS OF TRADE: 


Chicago Board of Trade (Governmental Red Tepe, Mis- DISASTER: 
handling of Farm Program Blasted) ... . Feb. Grandin, D. H., Milling Co. (Jamestown, 


(Futures Contracts Amended) ven . Longmont Mills (Longmont, Colo.) 
No. 1 Stockton Grain Exchange (Rate Proposals on Corn) 
































CONFERENCE: 
Kansas State University Conference 








M BRAZIL Soevensans. 
ilding Mills, Machi dM 
illed from Carefully Selected Sis, Pebéides, Great, Colesiiile tavelved to PL 400 em me tiie, peekinns, 900 ee 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT Amendments ..... Feb. A | Salute to Advertisers and Advertising Men 
BREAD: 4 > 


- , P ‘ Three Democrats and Three Farm Programs F 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION Chemist Discovers Warm Milk Secret for Bread Making. .Feb. The Truth About the Farmer's Gross Dollar Income... 


F CANADA An Upright, Downright Honest Man 
armers Union Grain Terminal Association Assurance of Trade With Japan Sought by Ganon R EDUCATION: 


St. Paul 1, Minn. Group eb. Scholarships Help Seven to Enroll in AIB Course 
Barley Exports Smaller : 
Canadian Export Decline Continues . EXPORTS: 
Canadian Exports Drop : Export Program Sales of Wheat, Flour Reported 
Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour (Chart) ... : Incorrect Assumptions Scored in Analysis of New At- 
Canadian Flour Production Down Sharply for tack on Trade 
e cember . New Feed Grain Export Record of 12.5 Million Tons 
Canadian Wheat Exports Expected to Reach Target.... , May Be Bettered in 1960 F 
merican ce Canadian Wheat, Flour Movements Largest in USDA Reports Export Wheat, Flour Sales 
Years Feb. U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour (Chart) F 
Canadian Flour Production (Chart) . U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief (Chart) ..Fe 
° Hearings on Rail Rates Continuing in Western Canada .. y 
—A superior bread Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Formally Opens New, All- FLOUR: 
fl ‘Il " ? Steel Grain Elevator ; sg Ay Output of 00,906, S08 out. eee ene 
eriods; Daily Average Production ows Significant 
our, mi “@ in one CEREAL FOODS: are increase .... : : Feb 
-\ . utrition Scientis ecommends L-lysine supplementa- Irradiated Flour Proven Harmless in Animal Rations.... 
of the W est SS) very tion of World's Cereal Foods Feb. OF ag Million Cwt. Flour ¥ome in pang oo F 
. U.S. Flour Exports in 1959 Zoom to New Heights; Best 
finest flour mills. CHINA: P ty F 


H 3 : Year Since 1948 
rs 480 Agreements Made With Poland, UAR, onmna,, » 
. ~ eru : eb. FREIGHT RATES: 
American Flours Co. USDA Announces New PL 480 China Deals ; Chicago Fights Back on Freight Rates 
: Congressional Aid Sought for Duluth on Grain Rates... 
NEWTON, KANSAS COLOMBIA: ; 
India, Pakistan, Brazil, Colombia Involved in PL 480 Massachusetts Reports on Feed Freight Rates Feb 
Amendments Feb GRAIN EXCHANGE (See BOARDS OF TRADE) 
bas et a A . , . GREECE: 
a akeries, Inc. (Expansion) i i i i 
Albertson's Food Center Bakery (Promotion) . vaEene NR Gynes Yer Yum mh Sresee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (Wins Honor) . INDIA: 
(Financial Report) 


. India, Pakistan, Brazil, Colombia Involved in 
Every baker (Personnel Transfers) ‘ Amendments 
Bakers Associates, Inc. i 


wants Bay State Milling Co. i : JAPAN: 


(Retirement) Assurance of Trade With Japan Sought by Canadian 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


uniform flour iGerslogs) 
eee (Personnel Changes) 
Buchman Seed & Feed Co. (False Grade Issuance 
Case) 
Burny Brothers, Inc. (Wrappers Redesigned) 
Cane, J., & Son (Acquired by Caravan Products Co.). 
Caravan Products Co., Inc. (Acquires J. Cane & Son). 
Chase Bag Co. (Appointment) 


DELIVERS IT! sti, Sit “totais hd einer 


(Personnel Changes) 
(Sales Report) 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. a Research Foundation, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, Dannen Mills 




















LABOR RELATIONS: 
Buffalo Union Seeks Local Autonomy 


LEGISLATION: 
CCC Announces Townhall Meeting Set to Discuss All 
Aspects of New SA F 
Constructive Need Cited for Farms by President 
Farm Groups Ask Ike for Study of Chemical Laws .... 
Indecision Marks Initial Meeting of USDA, Grain 
Storage Committee 


MACARONI: 
A Searching Look Into the Future 


e2oaoeoos Une. 
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(Quarter Century) 
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MARKETING: 
Great Plains 
ing Lag 
Where Will You Open Your Next Unit? 


MATERIALS HANDLING: 


Official Advises in Report of 


Bakers—Work Your Existing Plant Layout Into Pneumatic 


Installation 
Bulk Rail Car Put on 


Bulk Handling 
New '‘Granu-Flow' 
Minneapolis 


MIXING: 


Continuous Mixing—Benefits in Frozen Pie Production. 


OBITUARY: 

Culhane, 

Elliot, R. 

Gilbert, 

Grandin, Daniel 

Hill, James, Jr. 
Kemper, T. A. 

Ketels, Paul 

Knapp, Raymond 
Moody, Edward S. 
Muehibauer, Carolina Kilbert 
Oben, Jeffrey Munro 
Pemberton, Mrs. Delia G. 
Phillips, R. 

Sowden, 

Suckow, William Ww. 
Toberman, Walter H. 


PAKISTAN: 
India, Pakistan, 
Amendments 
Pakistan Given Authorizations on Wheat, 


PERU: 

Midwestern Flour Donation 

Peru's Earthquake Victims 

PL 480 Agreements 
Pp 


Instrumental in 


PERSONNEL: 
The Consulting Engineer in 


POLAND: 


Industry 


Poland Expected to Get Approval for U.S. Wheat ....Feb. 
Made With Poland, UAR, China, 


PL 480 Agreements 


PORTS: 
Port of Toledo (To Open Bids) 
Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority 


‘Market- 


Relief of 
e 
Made With Poland, UAR, China, 


F 
(Appointment) ....Feb. 
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PL 480: 
India, 
Amendments 


Pakistan, 


Pakistan Given Authorizati ions on Wheat. 
PL 480 Agreements 


Peru 


Feb. p PRICES: 
Will Corn 
First-Half 


PRICE SUPPORTS: 


Prices 
1960? 


Brazil, 


Follow Seasonal 


Colombia Involved in PL 480 


Flour 


Made With Poland, UAR, China. 


Report on PL 480 Program Clarified for Soft Wheat 
. Feb USDA Announces New PL 480 China Deals 
’ Exhibit in 


Pattern of Rise in 
: scans Feb 


CCC Decreases Support Price on 1960 Corn — -Feb. 
1960 Feed Grain Supports Announced .Feb. 


Proposal Made to Set Wheat seppert Levels on Basis of 


Protein Content 


SAFETY: 
Kansas Officials, 


Feb 


Industries Confer on Protective Code 


Safety Records Set by GMI Facilities During 1959 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: 


Plea Denied to Keep Seaway Open 


SIFTING: 
What's Your 


SOYBEANS: 
The Soybean 


STORAGE: 


Sifter 


Longer 


1.9.? 


Situation 


Bringing the Long-Standing Grain Storage Problem Into 


Perspective 


Grain Warehousemen Tell 


Their Story 


MNF Sees the Growing Boxcar Sanitation Problem 


Clarence 

Reseal, 
Soybeans, Oats 

USDA Official 
Agreement 


I—p 


9I—p 
WATER COOLING: 
. b—p 


WHEAT: 
. bp 


16é—p Seed 


Palmby Faces 
Extended Reseal 


AR: 
PL 480 Agreements 


Two New Stemrust Resistant 


Increase by USD 


Committee 


Programs by "USDA Exclude 


Symington Actions Hit by Ohio Group ¥ 
Forecasts 


Rate-Reductions at Storage 
F 


Made With Poland, UAR, China, 


Water Cooling of Grinding Rolls ... ; + Feb. 


Varieties Released for 


A nw belv'e 4a ee ceeeeeeePeb. 9—p 25 





Minneapolis CCC Office Lists Policies 


MINNEAPOLIS — In order that 
the grain trade may be currently in- 
formed as to the policy of CCC in 
making exchanges of CCC grain in- 
ventories, the various types of ex- 
changes which this office has been 
authorized to make are listed below. 
CCC will not make an exchange for 
higher quality grain if it requires a 
monetary payment. 

1. Wheat located outside of a ter- 
minal market for wheat inside a ter- 
minal market if a loading order has 
been or is in the process of being 
issued. 

2. Higher quality barley for ordin- 
ary barley at market value differ- 
ences, in order to meet trade require- 
ments in the domestic market for a 
higher quality barley for food and 
special uses. 

3. Grain commodities and billing 


or commodities without billing, kind 
for kind, except for wheat which 
shall be class for class when to the 
advantage of CCC in obtaining a 
monetary return for billing. Grain 
received by CCC may be of equal or 
lower quality than that delivered by 
it. Such differences in quality shall 
be computed at the market premium 
or discount. Exchanges. shall be 
limited to the same country location 
and to the same switching limits of 
the same terminal or sub-terminal 
market area. Delivery of grain or 
warehouse receipts must be simul- 
taneous. 

4. Wheat, when to the advantage 
of CCC in obtaining a monetary re- 
turn for quality factors or for im- 
proving the quality of CCC stocks. 

5. Until July 15, 1960, exchanges 
of wheat stored in the mill ware- 





Canadian Wheat, Flour Export Clearances 
WINNIPEG—Export clearances of Canadian wheat and flour to all des- 


tinations for the August-January period of the 1959-60 crop year, 


as com- 


piled by the statistics branch of the Board of Grain Commissioners, with 
comparative figures for the previous five crop years follow: 


Aug.-Jan. Total wheat 


Total wheat 


Wheat flour and flour 





128,970,472 
123,989,749 
130,445,173 
126,090,027 

97,072,364 
114,680,856 


Totals in bushels 
19,748,143 
18,731,349 
18,898,700 
18,055,968 
19,302,462 
20,215,688 





148,718,615 


134'896.544 








Country 


Colombia 
Colombia 


y 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) 


been reported. 





Status of PL 480 Wheat, Flour Authorizations 


Contracting 
authorized through 


Purchases of about 1,700,000 metric tons nase the authorizations listed above have 


Approximate 
quantity 
metric tons 
85,000 
14,000 


PA No. 


1960 
1960 
3 ioe 


75.200 








houses with mills in order to keep 
the mill in operation for domestic 
requirements within this area if there 
is no loss to CCC. Wheat of a differ- 
ent class from that delivered by CCC 
to the mills may be accepted by CCC. 
Effective July 15, 1960, CCC will not 
make exchanges with mills for the 
purpose of keeping them in opera- 
tion. 

Effective immediately CCC country 
inventory grain exchanged for grain 
in terminal inventory positions, when 
authorized by CCC, will be priced on 
the basis of inbound on track ter- 
minal market price less freight. The 
terminal grain acquired by CCC will 
be priced on the basis of inbound on 
track terminal market price. In com- 
puting values of grain surrendered 
and acquired by CCC, factors other 
than freight, quality and quantity 
differences will not be allowed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Supplies 


OTTAWA — Supplies of wheat re- 
maining on or about Jan. 1, 1960, in 
the four major exporting countries 
for export and for carryover at the 
end of their respective crop years 
amounted to 2,513,600,000 bu., virtu- 
ally the same as last year’s corres- 
ponding total of 2,527,500,000 bu., ac- 
cording to the January issue of The 
Wheat Review released by the Can- 
ada Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Jan. 1 supplies, in millions of bush- 
els, were: U.S., 1,576.1 (1,511.1 a year 
earlier); Canada, 665.9 (718.1); Ar- 
gentina, 105.5 (142.4), and Australia, 
166.1 (155.9). 


Total exports of wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat from the four 
major exporting countries during the 
August-December period of the cur- 
rent Canadian crop year, at 362,600,- 
000 bu., were some 1% below the pre- 
ceding year’s corresponding total of 
366 600,000 bu. 

Exports from Canada and Aus- 
tralia in the August-December period 
were at higher levels than last year 
while those from the U.S. and Ar- 
gentina were lower. Totals follow, in 
millions: U.S., 161.4 (177.8 a year 
earlier); Canada, 134.1 (122.9); Ar- 
gentina, 21.1 (39.6), and Australia, 
46.0 (26.3). 


GRAIN 


SERVICE 
where 


New York 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Louisville 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Nashville 

St. Louis Louisville 
Kansas City Memphis 
Omaha Enid 
Minneapolis New Orleans 
Buffalo Galveston 
Boston Houston 


Toledo 
Columbus Ft. Worth 
Portland 


Norfolk 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
PRODUCING AREA 


Ay Reeneb Kee 


Memphis 

Enid 

New Orleans 
Galveston 
Houston 

Ft. Worth 
Portiand 
Phoenix 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, 8.C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Chicago 


EVERY 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








. . 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








"Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 6) 








Hutchinson flour business expanded 
slightly, with the trade generally 
showing interest in extending con- 
tracts to the end of the crop year. 
One large chain touched off mild 
buying by extending contracts to 
cover all of June. Smaller operators 
in some cases did the same. Export 
and family trade interest was mostly 
lacking. Operations, reflecting tight 
shipping directions, were below 100% 
for the first time in many months. 
Prices were off 5¢ on a late slump in 
wheat which accompanied rising feed 
market. 

Wichita mills operated at 113% of 
capacity last week. Sales, mostly bak- 
ery flour, averaged 70%, compared 
with 114% the preceding week and 
20% a year ago. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good. Prices re- 
mained unchanged. 

Quotations March 4, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, bulk: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $4.90@5, standard 95% 
patent $4.80@4.90, straight $4.75@ 
4.80; established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.20, sacked, with the 
latter representing the delivered price 
in this area for nationally advertised 
brands; first clears of 11% to 14% 
protein $3.80@3.85, clears of 1% ash 
or higher $3.45@3.70. 


Soft Flour Sales 
In the Doldrums 


The soft wheat flour markets at 
both Chicago and St. Louis failed to 


share the improvement of the hard 
and spring wheat areas the past 
week. Fill-in business was present in 
the usual small way but running time 
against bookings of a month earlier 
remains satisfactory and there is no 
difficulty obtaining shipping 
tions. 


direc- 


Sales ran about 25% of capacity 
in the central states, with nothing 
in the way of individual sales in ex- 
cess of 3,000 cwt. As usual, sales were 
mostly cracker and cookie types. 

St. Louis area mills reported soft 
flour sales at minimum levels, ship- 
ping directions good and production 
on a full-time basis. For the most 
part, soft goods bakers have ample 
backlogs to draw upon for the im- 
mediate weeks ahead even though 
additional bookings will be required 
before new crop, the widespread dif- 
ference of 164%¢ between the May 
and the July wheat futures encour- 
ages the trade to stay out of the 
market as long as possible. 


Quotations March 4, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $6, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.85; cake $6.85; 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short pa- 
tent $5.75, standard $5.60, clears 
$5.35; spring short patent $6, stand- 
ard $5.90, clears $5.85. Chicago: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patent $5.85@ 
5.95, clears $4.75@4.95, cookie and 
cracker flours $5.25 cottons, $5.05 
papers. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


we 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COCES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Running Time Gains 
For Texas, Oklahoma 


The most noticeable market fea- 
ture for mills of Texas and Oklahoma 
was a capacity run in the latter and 
the prospect of a higher rate of pro- 
duction in the former. Sales, how- 
ever, were light and scattered, most- 
ly for fill-in purposes and no more; 
amounting to no more that 10% to 
15% of capacity at Ft. Worth. At 
Oklahoma City prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and dipped 
7¢ on bakery grades. 

Mills of the Ft. Worth area are 
looking for a rise in mill running time 
because of recent export and govern- 
ment orders. Prices were unchanged. 

Quotations March 4, Ft. Worth: 
Extra high patent family flour $7.20 
@7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard pa- 
tent bakers flour, unenriched, $5.50@ 
5.60; first clears $4.25@4.30, delivered 
Texas common points; Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.66@5.76; 
95% standard patent $5.56@5.66; 
straight grade $5.51@5.61; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Spring Coverage Good 
At Buffalo Mills 


The recent go-around in spring 
wheat flour carried over into the first 
two days of last week on Buffalo’s 
market and coverage again ranged up 
to 120 days. Little was done on other 
types, however. Kansas flour consum- 
ers, who are known to be low on in- 
ventories, continued to hold to the 
sidelines. 

Spring wheat flour declined 8¢ on 
weakness in premiums and a little 
more liberal country offerings. Kan- 
sas was down 4¢ on the same basis. 
All other types of flour were un- 
changed. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions in Feb- 
ruary were the best of the current 
crop year and March is starting off 
at a good pace. However, he added, 
the export run was light last week 
and is expected to remain so another 
week. 

Large wholesale bakeries say their 
sales volume is good, but small retail 
bakeries are still complaining about 
poor business. 

Flour output was below a week ago 
and a year ago. Only one mill put in 
a full 7-day week; two mills worked 
5 days, one 4%4 days and the remain- 
ing two mills 4 days each. One mill 
stepped up its running time from the 
previous week by 2 days; one cut its 
output by 1 day and the remaining 
mills held steady. 

Quotations March 4: Spring family 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Flour market interest shifted from bakery 
buyers, now well supplied, to the export side, 
where the main feature was acceptance by 
the United Arab Republic of offers to supply 
40,000 metric tons of .50 ash, 11% protein 
flour for March and April shipment. In the 
domestic market, bakers and jobbers held suf- 
ficient supplies on which to draw for almost 
the remainder of the crop year. The one area 
which flour mill representatives believed still 
open for possible buying involved some of the 
major bakeries in the New York area, where 
the retail bakery strike hampered business in 


MILLFEED 


Prices across the country were steady to 
slightly stronger, although buying was more 
sporadic and not nearly so good as during the 
previous week. Formula feed mixers gave im- 
petus to prices at mid-period and then re- 
laxed their activities, leaving a mixed tone as 
the dominant feature when the period closed. 
In the Southwest, prices held steady, with de- 
mand just about balancing out against supply. 


WHEAT 


Some of the heaviest export workings of re- 
cent weeks, coupled with the prospect of more 
to come, eccentuated the growing possibility 
of tight free market supplies before the end 
of the crop year, and wheat futures were 
pressed upwards for the period. India lifted 
2.5 to 3 million bushels of Gulf hard wheat; 
Pakistan 560,000 bu. Gulf hard, and the U.K. 
350,000 bu. Gulf hard. Additionally, the UAR 
accepted bids on nearly 2 million bushels of 
wheat under Title | of Public Law 480. 
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$6.92, spring high gluten $6.27@6.47, 
spring short $5.97@6.17, spring stand- 
ard $5.87@6.12, spring straight $6.07, 
spring first clear $5.35@5.70; hard 
winter short $5.74@6.15, hard winter 
standard $5.59@6.05, hard winter first 
clear $5.29@5.35; soft winter short 
patent $7.06@7.26, soft winter stand- 
ard $6@6.56, soft winter straight 
$5.20@5.49, soft winter first clear 
$4.35 @ 4.74. 


Bakery Sales Dull 
For Pacific Mills 


Domestic sales at both Seattle and 
Portland were slow, and production 
sagged under the lack of new book- 
ings, particularly at Portland. 

The top activity in the Pacific 
Northwest involved purchase by the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps of 
70,000 ewt. flour for March and April 
shipment. Also, it is expected that 
the Quartermaster Corps will be 
back in the market on March 21 for 
an additional 7 million pounds of 
flour, in addition to another govern- 
ment order for 75,000 ecwt. of relief 
flour to be purchased by March 21. 
Cambodia was also in the market the 
past week. 

Quotations 


March 4, Portland: 
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High gluten $6.93, all Montana $6.62, 
clears $6.74, Bluestem bakers’ flour 
$6.54, cake $7.05, pastry flour $6.05, 
pie $5.70; whole wheat $6.22, graham 
$5.82, cracked wheat $5.77, crushed 
wheat $6.32. 


Sales Seasonally Good 
For Canadian Mills 


Domestic buying of flour remains 
seasonally good at Winnipeg and 
somewhat similarly confined to regu- 
lar day-to-day sales at Toronto- 
Montreal. Nothing exceptional in the 
way of business has altered the pic- 
ture the past few days. 

In western Canada, the mills are 
operating at slightly less than five 
days a week. Stocks are not heavy 
and prices remain unchanged. 

Quotations March 5, Winnipeg: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, 100 lb. cottons, 
$6.15@6.35; second patents, 100 Ib. 
cottons, $5.90@6.10; second patents 
to bakers, 100 lb. papers, $4.80@5; 
Toronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada, $6.20@6.30 in 100 
Ib. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used: bakers’ flour, $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Purchase by CSS 
Main Export Feature 


The Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice export flour award the early part 
of the period, plus a scattered amount 
of other workings, constituted the 
major feature in this area for the 
period. 

The CSS award amounted to more 
than 382,000 ecwt. for shipment via 
the Gulf, slightly over 203,000 cwt. 
from Atlantic ports and a balance of 
about 111,000 ewt. for Pacific clear- 
ance. 

Other buyers included Indonesia, 
Vietnam, Colombia, Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Lebanon and the Nether- 
lands. 

From Canada, a government pur- 
chasing agency requested quotations 
on 309 long tons of spring wheat flour 
for shipment to Antwerp in April, but 
there was no noticeable pickup in 
Canadian soft wheat flour inquiry. 

The outward movement of Cana- 
dian flour for overseas destinations 
was 424,300 cwt. for the week ended 
March 3, compared with 318,000 cwt. 
the. previous week. International 
Wheat Agreement countries took 
390,000 cwt., compared with 268,000 
cwt. the preceding week. 





Rye 
Rye flour buying was on the slow 
side, and with good reason. Users of 


dark types apparently have 60 to 90- 
day supplies on the books, and even 
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with nominal quotations 15¢ below 
levels at which the bulk of 1959-60's 
rye flour moved last August, they 
lack interest in new bookings. 

However, the situation also ap- 
pears ripe for new business for ex- 
actly the same reasons—especially if 
an advance in quotations comes along 
in the near future. This could occur 
of course with a spur from an ad- 
vance in the cash rye market. 

Quotations March 4: Chicago: 
White patent $4.35@4.60, medium 
$4.19@4.40, dark $3.79@3.85; Pitts- 
burgh: Pure white No. 1 $5@5.04, 
medium $4.74@4.83, dark $4.25@4.29, 
rye meal $4.50@4.54; Buffalo: White 
$5.09@5.14, medium $4.89@4.94, dark 
$4.34@4.39; Minneapolis: White $4.27 
@4.37, medium $4.07@4.17, dark 
$3.52 @3.62. 


Oatmeal 


Demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is reportedly fair in the Toron- 
to-Montreal area, with prices steady. 
Cold weather across western Canada 
is sustaining a steady demand in that 
region, with stocks moderate and 
prices firm. Quotations March 4, To- 
ronto-Montreal: Rolled oats in 80 Ib. 
cottons $5.65, oatmeal in 100 lb. cot- 
tons $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal; 
March 5, Winnipeg: Rolled oats in 
80 lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 
100 lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces; all prices cash car- 
lots. 
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mills and found offerings completely 
inadequate to meet the brisk demand 
for mixers, jobbers and small town 
retail feed stores. 

Quotations March 4: Standard mid- 
dlings $41.50, standard bran $40.50, 
red dog $42.50, bulk. 

St. Louis: Heavy snows, sub-nor- 
mal temperatures, tight supplies and 
expanded feeding activity gave prices 
a substantial boost. Increases ranged 
from $2.75 on sacked feeds to $4.50 
on bulk. Rapid expansion in demand 
followed a_ record-breaking March 
storm which dumped foot-deep snows 
on Midwest pastures and perilous ice 
over the Southeast. 

Formula feed outgo was stepped- 
up and manufacturers anticipated 
even heavier movement when snow- 
blocked secondary roads became 
passable. Buyers found nearby ship- 
ment millfeed scarce and mill output 
almost sold out for a week ahead. 
But, at the full advance in prices, 
buyers limited purchases and offers 
for scattered March shipment at spot 
prices found no takers. 

Quotations March 4: Sacked bran 
$44 @ 44.50, shorts $43.75@44.25; bulk 
bran $40@40.50, shorts $41@41.50, 
middlings $41@41.50. 


Boston: A lighter supply situation 
bolstered values about $1 despite cas- 
ual buying interest. Demand for the 
most part was limited to actual re- 
quirements and then only for limited 
volume. Efforts to contract for ex- 
tended periods generally met with 
solid resistance. Dealers reported the 
demand for poultry feeds still on the 
downgrade, _ reflecting substantial 
flock liquidation and a steady cur- 
tailment on chick orders. 

Quotations March 5: Sacked bran 
$53, bulk $48; sacked middlings $54, 
bulk $49. 

Pacific Coast: Demand was slow, 
supplies were ample and _ interest 
sluggish. However, prices were com- 
paratively steady. Mill production has 
dipped somewhat. There was inquiry 
for supplies from Japan but no sales 
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were made—buyers’ bids were below 
mill offering prices. 

Quotations March 4, Seattle: Mill- 
run $36 bulk, $39 sacked; standard 
middlings $41 bulk, $44 sacked; Port- 
land: Millrun $34 bulk, $37@38 sack- 
ed; middlings $42 bulk, $45@46 sack- 
ed. 

Buffalo: An upturn in demand and 
an easing in pressure from the Mid- 
west sent prices higher here last 
week. Demand centered in bulk items 
as big mixers stepped into the mar- 
ket. Supplies were rather thin and 
shipping positions comfortable. 

A small amount of Canadian com- 
petition appeared, but offerings dried 
up. Running time ranged from 5 to 7 
days. The sacked differential on bran 
and ‘middlings narrowed to $4.50 
(from $6.50). Bulk bran and mid- 
dlings ended $3.50 higher, sacked 
bran and middlings rose $2. Bulk and 
sacked red dog advanced $2. 
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Quotations March 4: Bulk bran 
$42@42.50, sacked $46.50@47; bulk 
middlings $43.50@44, sacked $48.50; 
bulk red dog $44 @ 44.50, sacked 
$48.50 @49. 

Canada: Demand is barely steady 
to unchanged in western Canada, but 
there is no important increase in 
stocks, and the bulk of supplies from 
western mills continues to move to 
eastern Canada on the one hand and 
to British Columbia on the other. 

Quotations March 5, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@40 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $37@43, 
middlings $40@45; all prices cash 
carlots sacked; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra; 
March 4, Toronto-Montreal: Bran 
$46@48, shorts $48@49, middlings 
$53@54; net cash terms, new bags 
included, mixed or straight cars To- 
ronto-Montreal. 
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Formula for Selling Wheat Abroad Explained 


DENVER, COLO. — Send the peo- 
ple of Europe the type of wheat they 
want so they can produce the kind 
of bread they want, not what we 
think they should have or want. That 
is the formula to use in selling wheat 
abroad, according to James A. Doty, 
Doty Laboratories, Kansas City. 


His suggestion came to farmers 
from 32 Colorado wheat producing 
counties gathered here Feb. 25 for a 
meeting of the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn. 

The group has taxed themselves 
the past few years in order to finance 
studies and sales programs to devel- 
op new markets for their product 
and alleviate wheat surpluses. 

“In every country in Europe,” Mr. 
Doty told the group, “the millers 
have to use a certain percentage of 
their own domestic wheat in their 
mill mix. 

“Because they use such a high per- 
cent of soft wheat, they have evolved 
laboratory methods to measure 
breadmaking quality in an entirely 
different area of gluten strength than 
the areas normally studied here for 
our high speed mechanical bakeries. 

“It was very plain that for us to 
say we have just the wheat Europe 
needs is not only wrong, it’s just 
a plain case of ignorance on _ our 
part.” 

Not a cereal chemist in America, 
he said, knows the difference in 
breadmaking qualities between varie- 
ties of soft red winter wheats. He 
declared that we will have to know 
such things if we hope to sell hard 
red winter wheat. 

‘We must know what type gluten 
will best fortify and strengthen soft 
red winter wheat to produce the type 
bread they want. Not the type we 
want, the type they want!” 

He encouraged the wheat growers 
to promote wheat team visits to the 
U.S. because this could create a very 
genuine feeling of goodwill and a de- 
sire to buy. 

Herbert Hughes, vice president of 
the group, found Brazil to be a “good 
market potential” during a _ recent 
tour of South America. Brazil, he 
said, imports one million tons of 
wheat per year. However, Argentina 
produces wheat of a quality com- 
pared to that grown in the U.S. and 
produces it cheaper while Peru would 
like to purchase good wheat but is 
short of necessary funds. 


tions of North America, principally 
America and Canada, he said, are 
battling for the business of these 
countries that have not yet reached 
the goal of being self-supporting. 
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Clarence D. Palmby, USDA Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, dis- 
cussed the international wheat agree- 
ment and wheat export subsidies 
with the meeting. He stressed that 
every nation hopes to be self-support- 
ing in the matter of foodstuffs. Na- 
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Supersweet Facilities 
Destroyed by Fire at 


Estherville, lowa 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA — The Su- 
persweet Feeds mill, elevator and 
warehouse at Estherville were de- 
stroyed March 4 by a fire which com- 
pletely leveled the familiar landmark 
in less than three hours. 

Supersweet Feeds, a division of In- 
ternational Milling Co., had operated 
the plant since 1956 when it was 
purchased from the Honeymead Corp. 

Volunteer fire departments from 
several communities were unable to 
stop the blaze which began in the 
basement of the plant. Company of- 
ficials commended the work of the 
firemen in keeping the fire from 
spreading to nearby property. Cause 
of the fire is still unknown, There 
were no casualties. 

The value of the land, building, 
equipment and inventories was esti- 
mated in excess of $500,000. 

In addition to the loss of the build- 
ings, approximately 1,000 tons of feed 
ingredients were destroyed. Also lost 
were more than several hundred tons 
of finished feeds as well as all of 
the feed mixing machinery. 

A railroad car full of ingredients 
on an adjacent siding was also de- 
stroyed and the nearby mill office 
building suffered extensive smoke 
damage. A fleet of trucks stationed at 
the plant was removed without loss. 

The plant and office employed 35 
persons. Company officials said it 
was too soon to comment on whether 
or not the plant would be rebuilt. 

The sales office services were im- 
mediately reestablished in the Gard- 
ston Hotel in Estherville and _ busi- 
ness was carried on without inter- 
ruption. 

The firm emphasized there will be 
no delay in serving customers in the 
Estherville area. Feed will be trucked 
from three of International’s Super- 
sweet plants located at Des Moines 
and New Hampton, Iowa, and New 
Ulm, Minn. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tough Schedule Ahead 


BUFFALO—The Mutual Elevator 
of the Pillsbury Co. in the City Ship 
Canal faces a hectic schedule before 
the winter storage grain fleet can 
be fully unloaded. Five of the eight 
ships still holding cargoes are con- 
signed to Mutual. 
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also stressed that modern agriculture 
“cannot continue to produce adequate 
amounts of safe and wholesome food 
without chemicals.” 

Dr. Butz described the high cost 
of chemical research, and he pointed 
out that “if a company must add 
to the cost of discovery and develop- 
ment the additional burden and de- 
lay of proving complete absence of 
substances which can induce cancer, 
even in such small quantities as to 
be clearly non-toxic, it is small won- 
der that the current philosophy of 
law enforcement discourages _re- 
search and innovation.” 

Because of scientific advances in 
agriculture, the U.S. can feed and 
clothe its entire population with only 
11% of its population on farms—a 
sharp contrast with other nations. 
This, Dr. Butz asserted, has enabled 
the nation to employ nine-tenths of 
its people in other enterprises, which 
has made possible the fabulous Am- 
erican standard of living. 

The GFDNA convention was to 
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continue through March 8 with pan- 
el discussions on two vital trade top- 
ics scheduled—on progress in nego- 
tiating a new Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement with the government, and 
on cooperation between wheat pro- 
ducers and the grain trade. 

A number of preliminary sessions 
of various committees were held dur- 
ing the three days prior to the open- 
ing formal session, and discussion of 
UGSA was a prime topic among 
grain men present. 

Madison Clement, Clement Grain 
Co., Waco, Texas, wound up a two- 
and-a-half year term as president of 
GFDNA, with a review of association 
progress and problems. 

“We have entered the jet age in 
the operation of our very businesses,”’ 
he said. “There are a very few of 
us who can survive and operate as 
we did only a few years ago. We 
have had to streamline our business- 
es, we have had to strive for a great- 
er volume, we have been confronted 
with higher labor and, in fact, we 
have been confronted with ever in- 
creasing expenses of operating our 
businesses. 

“In spite of the fact that many, 
many people have been forced out 
of the feed and grain business Over 
the past number of years and almost 
without exception expensive changes 
have been necessary in order to just 
remain a part of the industry, we 
find that we are being criticized by 
some of our senators and congress- 
men for making the very changes 
in the operations of our businesses 
that were brought about by the ac- 
tion of our lawmakers in Washing- 
ton: 

“We find ourselves subjects of 
sensational headlines in newspapers. 

“There are those who would have 
the public believe that the govern- 
ment should furnish its own storage 
facilities to the exclusion of the 
thing that made this country great, 
private business. 

“Those same people who would ad- 
vocate abolition of a great industry 
and that the service be rendered by 
government would not dare even 
suggest that the federal government 
operate the farms of this country, 
which in essence, would be the same 
thing. 

“There are those who would have 
you believe that you as grain and 
feed people are not interested in the 
farmer, who is your’. customer, 
whether you be buying from him or 
selling to him. How in the world can 
anyone get such a distorted idea? If 
for no other reason than self-pre- 
servation, we are for the prosperity 
and well-being of our customers, for 
without them we have no business at 
all.” 

Mr. Clement reported that the 
board of the association has under 
consideration a proposal made by the 
secretaries of affiliated associations 
that a public relations man be added 
to the GFDNA staff to assist in pro- 
viding accurate information to the 
press on the grain trade. 

Also appearing on the March 7 
program was Sen. Thruston B. Mor- 
ton (R., Ky.), chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. The 
former head of a flour and feed mill- 
ing company, Sen. Morton was intro- 
duced by F. Peavey Heffelfinger, F. 
H. Peavey & Co., chairman, as a 
“good prospective candidate for vice 
president.” 

Sen. Morton presented a vigorous 
defense of the Eisenhower admini- 
stration’s national defense program 
and called for greater participation 
in politics and government by busi- 
nessmen. He declared that the farm 
problem should be met outside of the 


political arena, but acknowledged 
that this is not possible. 

Dr. Clifford M. Hardin, chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska, de- 
scribed the great progress made by 
higher education in the U.S. He made 
particular reference to contributions 
of the land grant college system 
which put into practice the philoso- 
phy that opportunity in higher ed- 
ucation must be kept within reach 
of everyone desiring it and capable 
of meeting its standards. 

“It accepts the view that the wel- 
fare of the nation as well as that of 
the person is at stake in higher ed- 
ucation,” he said. Dr. Hardin listed 
these challenges faced by educational 
institutions: Higher enrollments, 
need for more graduate study, re- 
search and refresher courses and the 
necessity for improving the quality 
of education generally. 

“Our future American success ec- 
onomically, internationally, socially, 
and even morally, will be determined 
to a great degree by our success in 
education,” he declared. 

The problems of recleaned wheat 
grades received attention at the 
meeting of the national committee 
on uniform grades. Fear had been 
expressed that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture would put into effect 
with little or no warning a recleaned 
wheat grade. 

B. W. Whitlock, director of the 
grain division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA, Washington, as- 
sured the group attending the meet- 
ing that there is no plan at this time 
to add a recleaned wheat grade. 
What the department plans to do is 
to have inspectors, when requested, 
indicate on the certificate as a mem- 
orandum the actual percentage of 
dockage, foreign matter, shrunken 
and broken kernels and other such 
information. 


Need Acute 

“The need for this additional in- 
formation is acute,’ Mr. Whitlock 
said, “if U.S. wheat is to compete 
with wheat from Canada and other 
countries in the European market.” 

Putting this additional informa- 
tion on the certificate will give im- 
porters of U.S. wheat additional as- 
surance that the wheat they are buy- 
ing from U.S. exporters meets their 
specifications, it was explained. 


Regulation Inequities 
Blamed for Railroad 


Pricing Policies 


KANSAS CITY—Railroad pricing 
policies on grain transportation will 
continue to change as long as there 
are inequities in government regula- 
tion of transportation, Clair M. Rod- 
dewig, president of the Association 
of Western Railroads, told the direc- 
tors of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association at a meeting 
here March 6. 

‘Mr. Roddewig said that railroads 
would lower rates to meet the com- 
petition of the trucks and barges, 
but that the industry could not ex- 
pect to have transit privileges or an 
orderly market under such a condi- 
tion. 

Railroads face unfair competition 
from truck and barge lines which are 
not under federal freight rate regu- 
lations, Mr. Roddewig continued. 
“Transportation of agricultural pro- 
ducts by motor carrier and barge 
lines should be placed under govern- 
ment regulation, or the exemption 
of such transportation from govern- 
ment regulation should be extended 
to the railroads,” he said. 
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Agriculture will be at their ebb tide, 
and that the next Republican presi- 
dential nominee will take the helm 
and write a new farm prescription 
also politically designed—to win 
back GOP strong points in the farm 
communities of the Midwest. 

It has been pointed out by a Re- 
publican politician standing for re- 
election this fall in a major farm 
state that the heir apparent Richard 
M. Nixon is himself devising an al- 
ternative program for that of Mr. 
Benson and in good time, if nomi- 
nated, will carry this new program 
to the farm communities. 

One may only observe with some 
cynicism that any new Nixon pro- 
gram will also be marked with the 
same political blight remarked upon 
by the economist quoted earlier. 

The original farm bloc, formed in 
the depression years of the 30's, 
might have been properly defined 
as a non partisan group politically. 
But as the unwarranted extension 
of the old wartime farm laws were 
repeatedly extended by Congress, it 
became evident that the interests of 
the cotton farmer, the corn farmer 
and the wheat farmer were conflict- 
ing. Among them was a grab for 
acreage and for high price supports, 
while the entire nation sat back too 
complacent or too short sighted to 
understand the rapidly shifting eco- 
nomic changes in the farm picture. 

The original farm bloc lost its ad- 
hesive qualities and shattered into 
independently selfish groups, each 
seeking to retain some segment of 
past bounties. 

On the basis of the current politi- 
cal outlook, Mr. Nixon now seems the 
probable Republican nominee for 
President in 1960. Just what his ad- 
visors—Clifford Hope, president of 
the Great Plains Wheat Market Im- 
provement Assn., Warren’ Brock, 
a vegetable farmer, and Ray Arbuth- 
not, a citrus farmer—can produce as 
a farm program for the coming cam- 
paign is a deep dark mystery. 
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Agricultural Service and last, but by 
no means least, Ray Ionnes, deputy 
director of FAS who is bursting with 
resolve and energy on the promotion- 
al side. Under the direction of the 
suggested leadership, he could do a 
real “Madison Avenue” like job in 
selling a non partisan program to 
the nation and the world. 

Available as aide for Mr. Hutson, 
Secretary D. A. FitzGerald’s liaison 
man on Capitol Hill, should be Mar- 
tin Sorkin, described by a top rank- 
ing administration supporter in the 
Senate as by far the best man ever 
sent to the Hill by any USDA agency 
in his long years of experience. 

The gods and little fishes are cry- 
ing out for help. Perhaps it is time 
to discard the concept that the farm 
belt is a political entity resting whol- 
ly on the farm vote. One must doubt 
this conclusion. The farm belt is 
rapidly being industrialized. Labor in 
many former solid farm districts is 
more important than the farmer-vote. 
There are now only two states—the 
Dakotas—where the farm vote has 
a significant influence in an election. 

This, then, is offered as a sugges- 
tion to Mr. Nixon and the GOP as 
a means of taking this vital econ- 
omic field out of the area of grab 
and grasp. 
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~ ‘The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1523 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 1-3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 























Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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Three-Day Seminar 
Planned March 23-25 
For Wheat Producers 


CHAPPELL, NEB.—A three-day 
marketing seminar for U.S. wheat 
producers and allied industries is 
scheduled at Highland Park, IIL, 
March 23-25, reports Carl Bruns of 
Chappell, president of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. “The 
seminar will focus attention on the 
new opportunities developing in the 
American domestic inarket, now the 
most reliable cash market for U.S. 
wheat and wheat products,’ Mr. 
Bruns said. 

Under the chairmanship of Kurt 
R. Stoehr, assistant dean of North- 
western University’s school of busi- 
ness, the opening day’s program will 
center on “Food Marketing Oppor- 
tunities in the 1960's.” The second 
day will deal with case histories in 
the promotion of basic commodities. 
And the third, and final, day will be 
devoted to planning a program for 
promotion of wheat products in the 
next decade. 

Taking part in the program will 
be key personnel from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, wheat pro- 
ducer groups, and authorities and ex- 
perts in advertising, promotion, mer- 
chandising, marketing and motiva- 
tional research. 

Mr. Bruns said that leaders of 
wheat organizations are anxious to 
consolidate their efforts into educa- 
tion and promotion on a national 
scale. “The National Association of 
Wheat Growers is proud to have had 
a part in developing this program. 
It represents a pioneering effort on 
the part of wheat growers to help 
solve some of the problems in a vital 
area of the nation’s economy,” he 
pointed out. 

The seminar, which will 
at Moraine-on-the-Lake Hotel in 
Highland Park, is open to anyone 
interested in attending. Expected to 
enroll are wheat growers, represent- 
atives of the baking, milling, and 
grain trades, and from allied indus- 
tries. 


be held 


Cooperating in sponsoring the pro- 
gram are the Wheat Flour Institute, 
the American Bakers Assn.,_ the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Devel- 
opment Assn., Western Wheat Asso- 
ciates, and their supporting organi- 
zations. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Exports of Canadian 
Wheat, Flour Rise 


WINNIPEG — Aggregating 5,792,- 
000 bu. for the week ended March 3, 
ex>orts of Canadian wheat and flour 
to overseas destinations were only 
20,000 bu. greater than the previous 
week. The flour total alone, however, 
was larger and equivalent to 976,000 
bu., topping the comparative figure 
for a week earlier by 243,000 bu. The 
latest flour movement included 897,- 
000 bu. in terms of wheat for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries. 
The previous week the total was 
equal to 617,000 bu. 


The movement of 4,052,000 bu. 
wheat to IWA destinations was made 
up of 1,903,000 cleared to Japan; 
1,238,000 to the U.K.; 343,000 to Ger- 
many, and 315,000 to Belgium, while 
the remainder went to the Nether- 
lands. Class 2 exports of 764,000 bu. 
included 429,000 bu. to Poland and 
268,000 bu. to Algeria. Okinawa was 
the other destination listed. 


LENTEN PROMOTION — Pictured 
are the two promotion pieces the 
Fleischmann Division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., is offering to bakers to 
stimulate the sale of Hot Cross Buns 
during the March 2-April 16 Lenten 
season, The full color 11x17 in. count- 
er card, at left, can be used as an 
eye-catching center for story displays 
of Hot Cross Buns and the attractive 
purple and white lapel badge, at the 
right, is a constantly effective custo- 
mer reminder piece when worn by 
store or home service sales personnel. 





Officials See Gains 


In Rapeseed Usage 


WINNIPEG—Rapeseed could be a 
major crop on the prairies in the 
next five years, said Dr. B. M. Craig 
of the National Research Council and 
David Durksen of the special crops 
branch of the provincial department 
of agriculture at the Canadian Bar- 
ley and Oil Seed Conference held 
here recently. 

Dr. Craig stated: ‘Oil seed produc- 
tion offers a partial solution to our 
surplus wheat in the long range 
view. It is possible a million acres 
now in wheat may be transferred 
profitably to rapeseed in the next 
decade.” 

He said that rapeseed had only 
been in use as an edible product in 
Canada since 1958, although it had 
been used for several years in the 
US. 

Mr. Durksen said: “As an edible 
oil it is now possible that rapeseed 
oil can replace soybean and fish oils 
as the major ingredient of margarine 
and shortening produced in western 
Canada. Prior to 1954, Canada was 
a net importer of rapeseed, but has 
now emerged as the world’s leading 
exporter.” 

James McAnsh, assistant to the 
director of the commodity division of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith, Inc., Chicago, said the cur- 
rent supply-demand situation for flax 
appears to be in fairly close balance, 
and that for a short term, a strong 
world market for flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil is probable. 

“However,” he said, “it would be 
unwise to assume that the flaxseed 
market has an unlimited horizon.” 

Every effort must be made, he 
added, to hold the present market 
for linseed oil in the paint and var- 
nish industry, where synthetics have 
been gaining ground. Research must 
also be stepped up to find new uses 
for the product, he urged. 

On a short term basis a strong 
world market for flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil is likely, but there are dan- 
ger signals which cannot be ignored. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





v 











)MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT OR MAN- 
ager. Diversified experience flour, meal, 
prepared mixes and feed. Kansas Milling 
graduate. Address Ad No. 5705, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











HELP WANTED 
SERPS a v een ea eee 


WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
Midwest mill. Knowledge of hard wheat 
milling essential. Please furnish complete 
data, including personal information, edu- 
cation, experience and salary required. 
Address Ad No, 5701, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





ELEVATOR 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Assistant superintendent is needed in 
one of the major elevator operations 
in The Pillsbury Company. Assume 
heavy supervisory responsibility in 
storing and preparing grain for mill 
use. Be in charge of maintenance and 
assist in carrying out operational plans, 
and safety and quality programs. 


Applicants should have at least high 
school education and three to five 
years’ experience in supervision and 
grain handling. Locate in milling cen- 
ter, Buffalo, New York. Write to: 


Calbert Butler 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 








SANITATION SUPERVISOR 


The Pillsbury Company has an 
opening for a Sanitation Super- 
visor in its Southwestern area 
milling and elevator operations. 
Complete responsibility for op- 
eration of sanitation program. 
Work closely with management 
in solution of problems. 


Candidates must have a college 
degree in Biology and a mini- 
mum of five years’ experience 
in the field mi sanitation. Con- 
siderable travel involved. Write: 
Calbert Butler 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 











REPLACING ELEVATOR 


OREGON, MO.—New facilities, re- 
placing the main elevator of the Coff- 
man Grain Co. which was destroyed 
by fire in November, will be ready 
for use by April. The storage capac- 
ity of the new tanks being construct- 
ed will be 38,000 bu., 8,000 more than 
the facilities destroyed by fire. The 
new plans also include a modern dis- 
play area. 
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Nutrition Educational 
Material Continues 


In High Demand 


CHICAGO—Printed nutrition edu- 
cational material continued to be in 
high demand in 1959, according to 
the annual report of the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking. The department 
is financed by funds from the Bakers 
of America Program. 

Nearly three million booklets, pam- 
phlets and other printed nutrition 
material were distributed by the de- 
partment last year. This total was in 
answer to 42,671 requests from all 
states and the District of Columbia. 
A record breaking 102.5 tons of 
printed material—an increase of 9.5 
tons over 1958—was shipped. 

Nine mailing pieces published by 
the institute had distribution of more 
than 100,000 copies each in 1958. 
They included Bread in the Making, 
423,065 copies; Eat and Grow Slim, 
406,818; check charts (nutrition 
check lists for students), 210,262; 
Score With Breakfast, 179,341; Map 
Your Meals, 177,786; Note Book size 
Foodway to Follow, 143,505; Turn to 
Sandwiches, 128,975; Stuffing Sam- 
pler, 110,814, and Cake Cutting 
Guide, 102,757. An additional 28 pub- 
lications and printed items account- 
ed for the remainder. 

Of particular importance to the 
industry was the introduction in mid- 
1959 of Foodway to Follow, a new 
teaching poster based on the Essen- 
tials of an Adequate Diet, a recently 
revised plan of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, listing four food 
groups instead of seven. The only 
available four-color teaching chart of 
its kind in the country, Foodway to 
Follow gives cereal products, includ- 
ing bread, twice as much space de- 
picting bakery foods as did the Wheel 
of Good Eating poster. 

An indication of the grow'ng rec- 
ognition of the nutritive value of 
bakery foods in the daily diet came 
from nine of the nation’s leading 
textbook publishers who sought and 
received the department’s editorial 
services during 1959. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Retired Gray Milling 


Branch Manager Dies 


BUFFALO — Lito Law, 
branch manager of the James H. 
Gray Milling Co. of Gowanda, died 
recently in his home. Mr. Law was 
a native of Gowanda and active in 
the community’s government and 
civic affairs. He was a graduate of 
Adelphia Academy in Brooklyn, and 
received a mechanical engineering 
degree from Cornell University. 

Mr. Law began his career prospect- 
ing in Wyoming and California. After 
graduation from college he worked 
on the Gotham Tunnel in New York 
City and in 1911 founded and oper- 
ated the Law & Wilber Feed Mill. 
The firm was bought by J. H. Gray 
Milling Co. after World War I, and 
Mr. Law continued as manager. 


78, retired 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE oaan EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
2/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Cable Address: ‘"Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C, 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B 0 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
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U.K. Opinion 
Of U.S. Wheat 
Changed, Visitor Says 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
interests in the U.K. have 
drastic change in their attitude to- 
ward U.S. wheat in the past two 
years,” reports W. W. Graber, admin- 
istratcr for the Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission. 


“Milling 
made a 


He is now in Europe on a miss.on 
for the Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Assn. to explore ways 
of expanding U.S. wheat exports to 
the continent. 

“In the summer of 1958,”’ Mr. Gra- 
ber said, “large milling interests in 
England reluctantly accepted invita- 
tions to luncheons and meetings. And 
they told us very pointedly how un- 
happy they were with our wheat 
shipments. They said they were 
through with our product. 


Arrival in London 

“When Otis Tossett, of Lansford, 
N. D., chairman of the North Dakota 
Wheat Commission, and I arrived in 
London in mid-February, the picture 
had completely changed. Our agricul- 
tural attache had requests from the 
major milling firms for meetings with 
us. Today, not only the major milling 
concerns but also small milling firms 
are calling our attache’s office in 
London for information and cost of 
U.S. hard wheat and information 
about the federal appeal certificate.” 

The position of U.S. wheat in Eng- 
land has risen from last among ma- 
jor wheat exporters of the world to 
second, Mr. Graber said. 

“This didn’t just happen,” he add- 
ed. ‘There are a number of events 
which brought this about, beginning 
with the wheat grower movements 
resulting in market development pro- 
grams. The small amount of money 
paid by growers on the sale of every 
bushel of wheat in states with such 
programs—and the efforts of people 
interested in exporting wheat—have 
brought about this change in Eng- 
land. 

Job Not Done 


“The job is not completed. There 
are operators of many small mills 
who are now interested in U.S. hard 
wheat. A team of these people is 
scheduled to visit the U.S, during 
1960. They must be sold on the idea 
of using our wheat, and it must be 
made available to them in small lots 
so they can handle it.” 

Mr. Graber reported that Aus- 
tralia has joined Canada in offering 
recleaned wheat to buyers, and point- 
ed out that if the U.S. wishes to 
stay in business it will have to offer 
the same inducements competitors 
offer. 

Giv:ng credit for the success of the 
wheat market development program 
in the U.K., Mr. Graber listed the 
wheat grower organizations, the 
wheat commissions and committees, 
the staff of the Great Plains Wheat 
Growers’ office in Rotterdam, the 
USDA Foreign Agricultural Service 
and its staff of agricultural attaches, 
exporters, the grain trade and the 
grain division of the USDA Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

The regional association which Mr. 
Graber is representing is composed 
of the Kansas Wheat Commission, 
the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers, the Nebraska Wheat Com- 
mission, the Nebraska Association of 
Wheat Growers and the Colorado 
Wheat Administrative Committee. 


THE 
Quotations 


on baking, 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Allied Mills, 
Allis-Chalmers 
Am. Bakeries Co. 
Am. Cyanamid 
A-D-M C 
Borden 
Cont. Baking Co. 
Pfd. $5.50 
Corn Prod. 
Cream of Wheat ... 
Crown Zellerbach 
or 
Pfd. 
Dow Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 
Merck & Co. 
Monsanto Ch. Co. 
Natl. Bisc. Co. 
Pid. $ 
Pfizer, 
Pillsbury Co. . ous 
Procter & Gamble 
veer pene Co. 
Pfd. 


St. i 4g Paper Co... 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bisc., 
Un. Bisc. of Am..... 
Ward Baking Co. 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper C 


Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 
Corn Prod. Refining a 
Gen. Baking Co., 
Pfizer, Chas. 
Pillsbury Co., d 
St. Regis Paper Co., 
Std. Brands, Inc., 
Un. Bisc. of Am., 
Ward Baking Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Co., Pfd. 


—1959-60— 


High 
44% 
40 
50 
65'/4 


Pfd. 


Low 


34% 
26% 
42% 
46% 
34'/2 
40'/4 


$4.50 Pfd. .. 


Feb. 
26, 


1960 
Close 


35/2 


Mar. 
4, 
1960 
Close 
35 
34'2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations 


Burry Bisc. Corp. 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 


Stocks not traded: 


Wagner Baking Co. 
Wagner Baking Co., 


on baking, 
stocks listed on the American Stock E 


—1959-60— 


High 
10% 


38% 


Low 
6% 


33% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


mg 
Can. 


“Bakeries 
Food Prod. 


Pfd. 
Catelli 
Cons. 
Dover 

Pfd. 


Bakeries 
Ind. 


Gen. Bakeries 
Lake of the Woods, 


McCabe Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pf. 


Toronto Elevator 


United Grain, A 
Weston, G., A 


B 
Pfd. 412% 
*Less than board 


—1959-60— 


High 


5.50 


58 


Low 
3.70 
5 


milling and _allied 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable 
Address: 
“Witburg” 


Reference: 
H,. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 











Algemeene 
Industrie 


Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


a AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








H. J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Feb. 
26, 


Feb. 


1960 
Close 


Mar. 
4, 


1960 
Close 


8% 
33% 


Asked 
3% 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”’ London 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’’ Copenhagen 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 


Place, 











FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Abilene Fiour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Mig. Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours Co. 
American Molasses 
(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ....... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.. 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baker Perkins, Inc. 

Bartlett & Co. 

Baxter, A. E. Engineering ‘Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 

Beard Foundry & Machine 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Pe rar 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bowsher, N. P. Ca... 

Brey & “Sharpless 

Brolite Co. . er 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buford, George ‘ 
Buhler Mills, Inc. . - 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J.. & Co 

Burrus Milis, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Inc. .. 

Centennial Mills, See 
Chambers, John C., Co. 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Ge. . 

Chatfield % Woods Sack Co.. 
Checkerboard Grain ‘ : 
Church & Dwight 

Clupak, Inc. 

Cohen, Felix, 

Cohen, H., & C 

Coleman, 

Colorado Milling & Elev. 
Commander Larabee Mig. Co 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Corralloy Tool Co. . 
Coventry, Sheppard & ‘Co. 
Crown Velierbach Corp. 


DCA Food Industries, 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 

Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew ... 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. ... 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Dowagiac Mig. Co. paawae 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.. 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst. 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Mills, 
Eckhart Milling Co. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Entoleter, Inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Evans Milling Co., 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros. in eee 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co. 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co. 
Flexo Products, Inc 
Flour Mills of America 
Fluidizer Co., 

Flynn, John 

Fode, Troels 

Forster Mfg. Co. 

Fort Garry Millin 

Foster & Felter 

Franco, Francis M 

Fuller Co. 


General American 
Transportation Corp 
General Mills, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. . 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co. ... 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. . 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co. 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc. . 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 27 
Green's Milling Co ‘ 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co. cnie 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. .. 
Heinrich Envelope Co. . 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Homogenette, Inc. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Industrial Processes, Inc. 
Inland Mills, Inc. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Mig. Co...Cover 
Interstate Grain Co 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc.. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. oN 

Jewell, L. R., a Sen —_ 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. s 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons” 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 

Kiwi Coders Corp 

Knappen Millin 

Koerner, John 

Kwik Lok Corp. 


Ladder-Escape Co. of America 
La Grange Mills , 
Lake of the Woods Mig. 

Co., Ltd. 
Leitte, Cc 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc.. 
Loken & Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. .. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc... 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud 

Maple Leaf Mig. Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ... 
N. V. ''Meelunie,' * ‘Amsterdam 
Menne! Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

MIAG Northamerica, 

Miller Publishing Co., 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, 
Morrison Milling Co. ; 
Morten Milling Co. 


National Yeast Corp. ... 

Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. . 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Beisheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

North American Car ‘Corp. . 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator. 

Norton, Willis, Co. ° 

Nor- Veil, Inc. 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp... 
Osborne McMillan 

Osieck & 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .. 
Patchin Appraisals .......... 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. .... 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. = 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Co., The 

Prater Pulverizer Co. 

Pratt, Cc. 

Pulverizing Machinery Div. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Ce. . 
Ross Machine & Mil! Supply. 
Runciman Milling Co. 


Russell, D. T., . Baird, Ltd “ss 


Russell-Miller “Milling Co. 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel- Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 

& Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling ‘Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Star of the West Milling Co.. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., ee 
Stratton Grain Co. .... 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Superior Separator Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. - 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Oe, 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Udy Analyzer Co. 
Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, 


Urban, George, Milling Ce... 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V. 

Verhoeff & Zoon's, _ nee 
maatschappy N. 

Victor Chemical “Works 

va, *. G., 

Vreeswyck, Gebrocders 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Watson & Philip, 

Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Weller, B. |., Co. 

Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Lt 

Western Star Mill Co. 

West —— Pulp & 
Paper b 

Wichita Seaee Mills, 

Williams Bros. C 

Williams, H. R., 
Supply Co. 

Witsenburg, M Me 

Wolcott & Lincoln, 











Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 














March 8, 1960 


An office boy noticed two women 
with the boss and asked, “Who were 
those two girls?” 

Boss: “Well, one was my wife and 
the other was Marilyn Monroe.” 

Office boy: “Which one was Mari- 
lyn Monroe?” 

The boss took a dollar out of his 
pocket and gave it to the boy. 

Office boy: ‘‘What’s this for?” 

Boss: “Nothing. I just wanted you 
to remember, when you get to be 
president, that I once loaned you 
money.” 


¢¢¢ 


Police court judge: “Young man, 
your face looks very familiar. Have 
you ever been convicted by this 
court?” 

Witness: ‘“‘No, your Honor!” 

Judge: “Remember, you’re under 
oath. Where have I seen you before?” 

Witness: “I’m the bartender in the 
saloon across the street.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A woman waiting at the door and 
ready to go to the store had her arms 
full of coats. Her four small chil- 
dren surrounded her. 

The husband came down the stairs 
and demanded to know why she was 
standing in the entry. 

“Well, Fred,” she replied sweetly, 
“this time I want you to put the 
children’s coats on. I'll go out to the 
car and honk the horn 


¢¢ ¢ 


The quarrel between man and wife 
ended when the little woman burst 
into tears. ‘How can you say such 
things after I’ve given you six of the 
best years of my life,”’ she sobbed. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed her 
husband. ‘Were those your best?” 








“JOBBING DIVISION-DANNEN MILLS, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
ADams 3-6162 


he Midlands 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 
of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 


entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 


of storage space in terminal elevators and 


twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand 1-6212 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
MArket 6616 


INC. 
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a —Bay State Milling Co 


Winona, Minnesota, millers of spring wheat and rye flours 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 


quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 


doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility. —With the W&T Dyox Process chlorine di- 


ae ‘ aoe) ; ; oxide gas is generated as needed—fresh 
Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using and sharp—without waste, and then is 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 


metered precisely as a gas not as a 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. liquid. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Sweet Rolls from the bakery 
are still what makes it Sunday breakfast 


There’s a thrill to the variety of the sweet rolls on 
the plate, and the variety still comes from the 
bakery. From the delicious moment of decision in 
the fragrance of the bakery itself, to the Sunday 
morning pleasure of selection from the plate... you 
still can’t beat baked goods from your baker. 


The baker’s part in the life of the community 
has been an important one since bread began to 
be sold, and will continue to be just so important, 
as long as there is good flour to bake with, good 


food to make from it . . . and Sunday mornings. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





